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DEMOCRATS AND LIBERALS. 
Ts most notable feature of this canvass is 


the dissolution of the partnership between 

the Democrats and Liberals. Last year 
they acted together with considerable harmony, 
and there were some reasons for believing that 
the coalition would be permanent. Success 
might have made it so, after the first grand 
quarrel of the politicians for the spoils had 
been decided ; but failure disgusted one of the 
parties to the alliance. The separation which 
has taken place in all the States which hold 
elections this Fall was not determined by 
mutual consent; on the contrary, it is a case 
of deliberate desertion by the Democracy ; 
and the Liberal Republicans are very much 
in the position of the ladies we see in 
the police courts, who complain that their 
unfaithful spouses have run away and left 
them without support. Last year General 
Cochrane and Waldo Hutchings in New York, 
Colonel McClure in Pennsylvania, and other 
active politicians in other States, were in the 
thickest of the fray, and their opinions were 
of great weight in the councils of war. The 
Democracy looked upon them much as the 
French did upon the Irish Legion in their 
wars against England. The extent of their 
following was unknown, and altogether a 
matter of conjecture, but it was the general 
opinion that the Liberal Republicans in some 
of the States held the balance of power. Well, 
it is a matter of conjecture yet how many 
votes they polled, for in Pennsylvania espe- 
cially the system of counting is always grand 
for one party, gloomy for the other, and in 
every respect peculiar. But October brought 
with it a cruel disappointment. The coalition 
was so badly beaten, that for a time it was 
stunned and speechless. It is hard to say 
which party to the alliance was the most 
astounded at the result. 

The full Democratic vote was not polled for 
Mr. Greeley, though he was probably the 
strongest candidate such a suddenly formed 
coalition could have had; for thousands of 
Democrats in every State could not forgive 
his ancient enmity to the party. This may 
have been unreasonable, and the Liberal Re- 
publicans said so ; but, then, we cannot expect 
a political party to be composed entirely of 
philosophers. The Democratic papers began 
to question whether they could have done 
worse with a Democrat, and concluded that 
nothing worse was possible. The leaders 
asked, with some pertinence, where all the 
Liberal Republicans were. General Cochrane 
could not produce the army he commanded, 
and Colonel McClure appeared to be without 
a regiment. Both sides were greatly dis- 
gusted, but there was very little recrimination. 
The experiment had failed ; but the conscious- 
ness that nothing could have succeeded against 
Grant, at that time, took the sting out of the 
defeat. 

The Democracy, therefore, came naturally 
to the conclusion that it might as well this 
year have nothing officially to do with the 
Liberal Republican organization. Its State 
conventions made none but Democratic nomina- 
tions, and declined all entangling alliances. 
What was left of the Liberal organization in 
New York made a feeble effort to obtain 
recognition, but failed completely, while in 
Pennsylvania, McClure, who was the master- 
spirit of the last canvass, seems to have wisely 
resolved upon masterly inactivity. It is of no 
use for a Liberal Republican to volunteer in a 
campaign in which he is apparently not 
wanted. The result is that the political situa- 
tion is once more reduced to a simple struggle 
of the pure Democratic Party against the Ad- 
ministration—if that can be called a struggle 
in which one party plays the réle of the man 
in the circus who lies down on his back, and 
the other that of the elephant who walks over 
him. 

The Democratic Party did not want the 
open aid of the Liberals in this canvass for 
several reasons, the first of which is that 
it did not consider the Liberals of any use. 
In the second place, it wished to try its 
strength, or, to put the fact more correctly, 
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to discover how weak it really is. Maine 
has to a certain degree enlightened it upon 
this point. Again, if there were any chance 
f success, no matter how small, the Demo- 
politicians had no desire to share 
the glory with the Liberal leaders. Into the 
Liberal Party last year there crept a class of 
men who, having no influence in the Republi- 
can ranks, and no standing anywhere, sought 
to gain position by joining the alliance. The 
exclusion of these people from any share in 
|a Democratic canvass was wisely determined 
upon by the State conventions ; the sincere and 
| influential Liberal leaders would also have ex- 
| cluded them last year had they felt it safe to 
but at that time they were like the 
Confederate Government in its last days, and 
would have robbed the cradle and the grave 
for votes. 

This dissolution of the alliance is, however, 
a matter of supreme indifference to al! those 
who foresee the great impending struggle be- 
tween the people and the Administration—the 
principles of which do not enter deeply 
into this canvass. It is well enough for 
the Democracy to fight their battle alone this 
Fall, and the end of it cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive. The overthrow of Grant's Administra- 
tion, with all its corruption, arrogance and 
usurpation, can only be effected by a spon- 
taneous and absolute union of all the elements 
of the Opposition. That union is impossible 
now, but we expect it to be accomplished in 
the next three years. If Grant carries out 
his evident purpose to be re-elected for a 
third term, it will be inevitable, for then there 
can be but two parties, and but one question 
—that of liberty or subjugation. 
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‘THE DEAR PEOPLE.” 

40 long as the machinery of the dominant 

Republican Party is strong enough in itself 
to carry elections, the demagogues do not ap- 
peal to the hearts of “the dear people.” 
There is no heart in our politics, nor, to the 
minds of most men, is there need of any. 

The last election developed among the peo- 
ple scarcely any enthusiasm. There was a 
little at first when Greeley was nominated, but 
it soon subsided, because Greeley was not a 
man who, with dis peculiar opinions, could ex- 
cite enthusiasm in the Democratic Party, and 
because from first to last that party did not 
take heartily to him. It is, indeed, many 
years since there has been any sentiment in a 
political campaign. Fremont touched the 
American heart, and Lincoln inspired the 
homely Northern conscience ; but since the 
first election of Lincoln the popular zeal has 
acted without warmth. 

But the machinery of the Republican Party 
is wearing out. Like the Federal Party, it 
will die of too much action. Like the “ one- 
hoss shay,” it will go to pieces all at once. It 
is apparently strong to-day, but it has not fire 
behind it, and greed never yet was the im- 
pulse of perpetual motion. Soon. very soon, 
the demagogues will begin to appeal to the 
hearts of “the dear people.” 

Let us inquire what the hearts of “the dear 
people’ are intent upon—what they want. 
For, if we can ascertain the quality of the 
people, we shall have discovered the quality 
of their official government. We gather 
thistles, not figs, from thistles. Many of the 
American people are cold, inert, indifferent, 
never-inquiring, and are intent upon nothing ; 
so they get—nothing. If Grant as a ruler is 
entirely lacking. he probably satisfies the 
people who have no wants. It is Victor Hugo 
who somewhere suggests that a man is very 
likely to be just what people say of him; and 
it seems probable that such an ideal of a 
ruler as we have in our hearts and minds 
we shall get, because we create him. A 
Chinese priest once said to us that God is very 
much as we make Him, very much as we 
prefer Him—cold to the Puritan, peaceful to 
the Quaker, vengeful to the Calvinist. And so 
our rulers are. Grant is apathethic towards 
the South, and yet the South, too, is only apa- 
thetic; he is mercenary towards the North, 
and the North, too, is only mercenary. The 
South stands with its hands in its pockets from 
mere laziness, and the North stands with its 
hands in its pockets to keep the dollars in. 
Let us then put Grant with his hands in his 
pockets from laziness and to keep the dollars 
from escaping. He will thus really satisfy 
all—all but those who desire offiee and can- 
not get it, and the very few to whom the 
monster Corruption, at the head of the Go- 
vernment, seems only a type of the people—a 
sort of hideous Chinese joss-idol, the growth of 
their own imaginations and the work of their 
own hands. 

We, “the dear people,” have not wakened 
to a full sense of our responsibility for things 
as they exist. When the evils that surround 
us come to press upon our pockets, we shall 
begin to cry out against the money-evil, and 
when we find that in our apathy the Govern- 
ment has slipped out of our hands into those 
of men who make a trade of politics, we shall 
begin, as the farmers of the West are begin- 
ning, to cry out against the politicians. It will 
be discovered that a political government is 
not always a popular government. But the 
time is coming. Presently we shall conceive 
the danger, and, waking from the dream 
that led us to put our trust in corrupt political 
agents, think oul our government for our- 
selves. A calm always precedes a storm, and, 











as Phillips says, a revolution of thought pre- | 


cedes a revolution of arms. We are all calm 
and stupid as cows now, and Stupidity sits 
enthroned in state ; 
to the contemplation of new Thought, new Ideas 
and new Men. 


THE POLITICIAN PLAYING 
FARMER. 
‘©A LL the world’s a stage, and all the 
44 men and women merely players,” so 
Shakespeare wrote, and with a fine apprecia- 
tion of our present need of a further quota- 
tion, he supplemented the thought by. * And 
one man in his time plays many parts” It is 


| of a play that we wish to speak, a play that 
» has the great prairies of the West as its stage, 


and upon whose first act the curtain has 
barely risen. It is the play of the * Grangers,”’ 
and although there be those who profess to 
sneer at its action, it is not a farce, as they 
would have us believe. but a rugged, vigorous 
production whose finale will yet be inter- 
woven with the gravest affairs of State. 
The dramatis persona’ are farmers, men of toil, 
hard-fisted and sun-browned, who, looking up 
from their fields, note the corruption rife in 
the land, and agree to unite for action in 
order that by putting their broad shoulders to 
the wheel, the national coach may be started 
from the mire in which it is now imbedded. 
But there has crept in among them a motley 
figure who mimics their actions, and would 
fain be considered of their ilk. This is the 
Politician, he who shuffles the governmental 
ecards and cheats at the game. With a keen 
idea of the importance of the Farmers’ move- 
ment, he has slipped into the dressing-room 
unobserved, and now we see him behind the 
footlights — grotesque in his rural guise 
speaking his lines like the rest in the play of 
the “ Grangers.” 

It is a very amusing study to watch this 
crafty fellow in his bucolic gyrations. The 
change he has made in his appearance and 
life is so startling as almost to deceive one at 
first. But the mask is a little awry, and be- 
hind the bronzed tace—gotten up cheaply at 
the chemist’s shop—we detect the familiar 
features of our friend of the corner grocery 
and the caucus. Political life at the present 
day.so far as he is concerned, is a pantomime, 
and in obedience to the wand of the Fairy 
Queen ke has dropped his suit of the Prologue 
at the flies, and now “capers nimbly ” in 
smock-frock ard hob-nailed shoes. There is 
hay in his hair, and his talk is of crops and 
horses. But it is sorry acting, and will, we 
trust, deceive no one. 

Accounts from the West let in a good deal 
of light upon his mountebank tumbling, and 
limn a very laughable sketch upon the shift- 
ing panorama of the day. Ilis every action 
now smacks of the field and the barn. His 
“ make-up’ we have already hinted at, but it 
would appear to vary according to the es- 
pecial locale he affects. In Iowa, where he is 
found in great numbers as the genial post- 
office clerk, or peripatetic gauger, the hickory 
shirt and jean pantaloons preponderate. There 
is not a political meeting at which he is not 
enthusiastically present, cheering with rustic 
gusto all those remarks which have reference 
to the army of farmers, in whose rear he 
hopes to suwaggle into power. Those who 
have made a study of him in this State know 
him at once by his habit of leaning up against 
fences, and scratching his back with a rail, 
for the hickory shirt sets but uncomfortably 
upon his person. These are but trifles, how- 
ever, not trials, and so intense is his admira- 
tion for the principles of the “ Grangers,”’ that 
he would willingly scratch a square yard or 
so of cuticle from his back before he would 
falter in his duty. 

When you call upon the farmer-politician, 
if he be a man of sufficient social importance 
to indulge in the luxury of a permanent habi- 
tation, you will look for him in vain in the 
house. He is already a-field, swinging the 
glistening scythe, or wrestling with the stub- 
born hoe. He is not much on scythes, and 
may, perhaps, should you approach him care- 
lessly, mow off a few legs of the party in 
mistake. Pausing in his work, and wiping the 
sweat of honest toil from his patriot brow, he 
may also pluck a spray of wheat, and ask you 
if you don’t think that an excellent quality of 
oats. Then he will give you a slight résumé 
of the crop prospect, and show you indisput- 
ably how the exportation of timothy seed is 
going to affect the price of pig-iron next year. 
In fact, his conversation will be full of inter- 
esting agricultural statistics, such as a mention 
of the best time to mow sliced tomatoes; a 
hint as to how you can tell the age ofa horse by 
counting the beats of the pulse at his fetlock ; 
some intimation of a new invention of his, by 
which pigs and chickens driven in at one end 
of a machine may be taken out as ham and 
eggs at the other ; and much more of equal 
value. 

In truth, he never forgets that he is now a 
farmer, and not a politician. When he rises 
in the morning he dons his new character, as 
he climbs into his jean pants and big boots. 
Agricultural facts are stored in his head, at 
the same time that the hay is stuck in his 
hair. But we still hope that no one will be 
seriously taken in by his pretensions. We 
miss him sadly from the primary meetings, 
and would that he were with us once again. 
Then let him return to his first love. Lethim 


but soon we shall wake | 
| The oaten reed and shepherd's staff become 
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drop the plow-handle and the flail, let him 
hang up the the “shovel and the hoe,” and 
take down the “ fiddle and the bow,” and play 
us once again the tune he knows so well. 


thee not. Politician! Be warned in time, and 
tear off the mask, before the genvine farmer 
detects the fraud, and arises in the dignity of 
his wrath. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 

A MAN was committed to prison for arson in 
Louisville, and it affected him so much that he com- 
mitted suicide. To show consistency, he took an 
appropriate poison. It was arsenic. 

Senator Morton was in the city last week, and 
of course he was interviewed, but he wouldn't talk. 
It is astonishing how ignorant the Senator is of 
current events. He knows nothing about Grant’s 
ideas of a third term—knows nothing about the 
Chief-Justiceship—has scarcely heard of the Grange 
movement, and is not active in politics at present. 

Ex-PRESIDENT JOHNSON appears on the surface 
again, this time as a candidate for the United States 
Senate in Tennessee. There are three parties in the 
State, viz.: the Southern Bourbon Democrats, the 
Progressive or Union Democrats, and the Repub- 
licans. Johnson belongs to the second named, and 
eucceeded in polling 40,000 votes at the last elec- 


| tion. He has been interviewed by the Herald, and 


judging from what he says, he has a fair opportunity 
for success in his new ambition. 

As To the political condition of the Legislature 
recently chosen in California, there is much doubt. 
Parties were split up into regular Republicans, 
regular Democrats, and Independents, or Anti- 
monopolists. The latter hold the balance of power, 
but the question is, which of the two regular parties 
will unite with them in the selection of a Senator. 
Mr. Casserley is playing for the Democratic anti- 
monopoly nomination, and Governor Booth is the 
head and front of the Republican side of reform. 


Tuk Senate Committee on Transportation came to 
New York and spent a few days at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel in what is called by the Daily Press an investr 
gration of our railroad system. Three orfour persons 
unknown to fame were examined, and then the Com- 
mittee hurried off to Montreal to see what the 
Kanucks know about railroads. What a consum- 
mate humbug this special committee business is; & 
regular swindle on the people. What willit amount 
to? We venture to say that when the bills are pre- 
sented for board, mileage, per diem, etc., etc., the 
Treasury will be robbed of at least fifty thousand 


| dollars. 


EmuLaTion is a noble ambition in youth when it 
is exercised in laudable objects. We have our 
doubts, though, of its beneficial results in some in- 
stances. For example, when the small boy in 
Boston, who heard his father read of the man at 
Niagara walking across the watery chasm on & 
rope, attempted to accomplish a similar feat on the 
clothes-line in the yard, and fell headforemost on 
the brick pavement. Even he now expresses his 
convictions that his motive was a mistaken one; 
and the statement may be accepted as correct, for 
the proof must have been very strong indeed when 
even a Boston boy will admit that his opinion was 
erroneous. 

Tue Republican State Convention will be held 
this week, and those of the Democracy and the 
Liberals follow in a few days. Although this is 
what is called the off year in politics, it is only so 
in a national point of view, for the election this 
Fall is of paramount importance to the citizens of 
New York. In the first place, a Senate is to be 
chosen, which will be calied upon to help select a 
successor to Mr. Reuben E. Fenton in the United 
States Senate, whose term expires on March 4th, 
1875. Judges of the Supreme Court, of the Circuit 
Courts, and of the county and city courts, are also 
to be elected. The selections for these positions 
should command close attention, for we can hardly 
expect honesty in our Legislature or in our municipal 
officials,so that our only hope is in an impartial and 
incorruptible Judiciary. A Secretary of State, 
Comptroller, Attorney-General, Canal Commis- 
sioners, a Prison Inspector, and various municipa 
officers, are to be chosen also. 

THERE has been a slight lull in the Cawsatism of the 
Herald, and to fill in we are having a thorough dis- 
cussion of the coming man for the Chief-Justiceship. 
Mr. Bennett has been interviewing prominent men 
of the legal profession all over the country, and he 
thinks the President in his selection for a successor 
to Mr. Chase will be greatly aided by the opinions 
of these persons. At least one hundred and seven 
lawyers have tlus been interviewed, varying in 
fame, from Hoar, of Massachusetts, O’Conor, Oakey 
Hall and .Pierrepont, in New York, down to Smith 
in Philadelphia, and Henkle in Washington. From 
these 107 we have the following standing of the 
candidates: Kivarts leads with 21 votes as first 
choice, and 16 as second. O’Conor comes next, 
with 19 for first choice, and 6 for second. Justice 
Miller is the choice of 8 ; Justice Swayne of 5; Hoar 
of 3; Justice Bradley of 2; Justice Davis of 3; Jere 
Black of 2; Senator Morrill of 1; Judge Woodruff 
of 3; Senator Howe of 1; Williams of 5; Cushing of 
1; Carpenter of 1; Judge Drummond, of Ill., of 3; 
Judge Curtis, of Boston, of 3; Justice Pierson, of 
North Carolina, of 3; William F. Cooper, and E. H. 
Ewing, of Nashville, of 1 each; Judge Ranney, of 
Ohio, of 1; Justice Carter, of Washington, of 2; 
Pierrepont of 3; Church of 3; Read of 1; Conkling 
ot 7; Sharswood of 1: Thompson of 1; Tremaine 
of 1; and Edwards of 1. 

Tue leaders of the Republican party are already 
affiliating with the Grange people. Davis, the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor of Minnesota, since 
his nomination, has become a furious Granger, and 
the newspapers say he will beat his competitor by 
at least 40,000 majority. This goes to show that 
there is good ground for the fear often expressed 
that the Grangers would not be able to withstand 
the demagogy of the politician, and that ultimately 
the whole organization would be absorbed by ene 
or the other of the politieal parties. 
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ROME AND AMERICA. 


T is an admitted truism that history repeats itself. 
In fact, life is made up of coincidences, and 
that Cincinnatus should be compared with Wash 
ington, and the assassination of William of Orange 
be considered the counterpart of the murder of 
Lincoln, are illustrations whi 


tended by the general reader. 


h may be readily ex- 
It should not then be matter of surprise that the 
recent outcry of Cwsarism should prove to be the 
expression of a condition of things which are readily 
paralleled by reference to the history of the last 
days of the Roman Republic. 
“ Tn- 
stead of the virtues of our ancestors, we have 
luxury and avarice, the poverty of the State and 
the opulence of individuals. We boast of our 
riches; we cherish idleness; no distinction is made 
between the good and the wicked ; all the rewards 
due to merit are the price of intrigue.”’ 

Again, in the preface to his ‘Life of Julius 
Cesar,’’ Louis Napoleon writes of Rome as “ torn 
to pieces by civil wars and corrupted by riches, 
trampling under foot her ancient institutions, in- 
capable of sustaining herself without a central 
power stronger, more stable, more just.’ Still 
further on, Napoleon says “the elections had for a 
long time been the result of a shameless traffic, 
where every means of success was allowable.... 
Those who bought votes were called divisores ; the 
go-betweens were with 
whom was were 


Said Cato, addressing the Roman Senate: 


those 
deposited the purchase-money 


interpretes ; and 
sequestres.”’ 

Quoting again, we find the following: ‘‘ Thus all 
was struck with decadence. Brute force bestowed 
power, and corruption the magistracies. Numer- 
ous elements of dissolution afflicted society—the 
cenality of the judges, the traflic in elections, the 
absolutism of the Senate, the tyranny of wealth, 
which oppressed the poor by usury, and braved the 
law with impunity.” 

We will conclude our quotations with one which 
still more strongly illustrates the subject: ‘ Rome 
found herself divided into two distinct parties: the 
one, seeing salvation only in the past, attached 
itself to abuses, in the fear that to displace one 
stone would be to shatter the whole edifice; the 
other wished to consolidate it by rendering the base 
larger and the summit less unstable.”’ 

We might extract further from the history of 
tome in the early years of the life of Julius Cesar, 
to draw still more clearly the parallel with our own 
country and our own times; but the drift of evi- 
dence can as readily be understood in a few para- 
graphs as in a volume, and we have sufficiently 
indicated the line of our argument. 

The fear to which the warnings of the Herald 
have given rise in the minds of many individuals is 
based chiefly on the possible ambition of President 
Grant. But this occasion would by no means be 
sufficient in itself to bring about imperialism, or 
even a dictatorship. The opinions and desires of 
one man must needs be fruitless, however powerful, 
unless sustained by a peculiar situation of events, 
or by an impressive and universal public opinion. 

A thoughtful consideration of the quotation with 
which we have introduced this question will con- 
vince the reader that there is more danger of im- 
perialism from our own political and social condition 
than from the ambition of Grant. We are, in fact, 
so near the precise status which opened Rome to 
the Empire, that republicanism is considered by 
very many to be a failure, and a powerful central 
government our only safeguard against anarchy. 
Under such conditions, what would be more easy 
for President Grant—who stands alone asthe repre- 
sentative of his party in its claims upon the Presi- 
dency—than to employ the peculiar opportunities of 
his position in connection with the extraordinary 
condition of society and political lines? The laws 
which govern the movements of nations are as 
immutable as those which control the operations of 
nature; and @ given condition of society in the 
nineteenth century of Our Lord is as certain to pro- 
duce a fixed result as it was in the first century be- 
fore Christ. 


MIGRATORY OPERA. 


1 ie rumor that Theodore Thomas proposes to 
establish a permanent Opera Company in New 
York has a certain importance beyond the mere 
fact that he has an admirable basis for success in 
his orchestra and in his experience and ability as a 
leader and musician. All musical people, to say 
nothing of the general public, keenly realize that 
opera in America is in a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, and fails decidedly in fulfilling its proper mis- 
sion. As we have had it in the past, it means but 
little more than a star singer, a support of three 
tolerably decent voices, a heterogeneous chorus, an 
inefficient orchestra, a wornout réperteire, and a 
crowded season of twelve or eighteen nights. Out 
of this material—if the star has the power of com- 
pelling admiration —the manager succeeds in deriv- 
ing pecuniary benefit, and the public a certain 
amount of musical dissipation and some pleasure. 
But Opera has higher uses than pecuniary profit 
or momentary amusement, and in America espe- 
cially it is needed as an educator. It will, however, 
never be able to accomplish anything of importance 
as long as it is upon the same basis as the circus 
and menagerie, and travels as they do, from city to 
city, living upon the brief excitement of a moment. 
In the first place, we need hardly expect first- 
class singers to come to America while their voices 
are fresh and unworn, except under unreasonable 
and extraordinary conditions. Their voices are, 
of course, their only fortune, and to risk them on an 
American campaign is, to a young singer, a dan- 
gerous experiment. In Paris, London, Vienna and 
other European capitals, the singers have engage- 
meuts for the season in the one city, and can make 
for themselves homes. They have their settled 
apartments, servants, carriages, a circle of friends 
and regular modes of life. If they are sick, they 
have their own physicians, they run little risk of 
sudden changes of temperature or unexpected ex- 
posures to cold, and so with proper care there is 
no reason why they should not keep their voices in 
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good condition season after season. In this country 
everything is reversed. The singers travel from 
city to city, and in a season go thousands of miles. 
They sing in New York one night, they leave the 
stage, make their final preparations, and early next 
morning are en route for San Francisco. 
engagements in all the principal cities on the way, 
singing at least five times a week; they change 
their beds, their food and atmosphere constantly, 
they live in a hurry, always sing under new 
conditions, and in the Spring are almost invariably 
broken down. An elephant could not stand such a 
life, and that our singers cannot is readily proved | 
by an instant’s thought. 

Mile. Nilsson broke down during her first season 
in the lighter duties of concert singing, and the 
next year limited herself to four nights in the week, 
instead of six; Mme. Parepa, who at first seemed 
tireless, found that her voice could not stand the 
wear of our campaigns; Wachtel had to retire 
after a short Winter season, to recruit for the 
Spring; Castle and Campbell’s voices show un- 
necessary exhaustion; Carlotta Patti suffers every 
season from the system; and Rachel, who, though 
an actor, makes a case in point, was killed by it. 
The list of illustrations could be indefinitely ex- 
tended, but these are sufficient. 

The effect on the audience by the present method 
is, happily, not as fatal; but it is not beneficial. 
The opera comes to us but a few times in a season, 
and we want to make the most of it. Different at- 
tractions are offered every night, and so we buy 
season tickets, and go constantly. Putting aside 
the interruption such dissipation is to our ordinary 
life—for we are not speaking of the class whose 
only business is the pursuit of pleasure—and the 


| 
| 
| 
They fill | 
| 


| we attribute 





physical exhaustion it entails, six operas in a week 
are too much for any brain. No one can remember 
or understand such a quantity of music; and to at- | 
tempt to do so is like writing on a slate, where 
room can be made only by rubbing out the previous 
record. 

What we really want is local opera, and this we 
mur* have before long. We need to abolish the 
whole system of unwieldy traveling companies, 
giving garbled versions of great works by inefficient 
singers, and in its stead to establish better trained 
local troupes, giving, perhaps, but three or four 
performances in a week. If necessary the opera- 
houses conrld be the size of theatres, and the prices 
might be proportionately reasonable. Light operas 
given well would, in every respect, be more satis- | 
factory and profitable than any quantity of what is 
styled ** Grand Opera.”’ It is well known that we 
have never heard Meyerbeer properly given, while 
some of our popular versions of Mozart and 
Wagner would drive these very different masters 
into very similar states of disgust. To hear Flotow | 
well sung is better than hearing Verdi murdered ; 
and when we convince managers of this fact, the 
public will be the gainer. 

It will at once occur to any one familiar with the 
subject that a great objection to local opera will be 
the impossibility of supporting first-class singers in 
any one city for a season. This is certainly now 
impossible, but we cannot build any Rome ina 
day ; and in establishing local operas, it will be but 
a movement in the right direction. The stars will 
have to travel just as our actors do; but the fact | 
that they have not a company with its properties | 
trailing after them, and that in each city they will 
find order instead of chaos, will lighten their | 
fatigue; while the new and inevitable system will | 
work so well for the public and our best musical | 
interests, that it can hardly come too soon. 











NELLIE GRANT. 
KINDLY WoRDS FOR THE PRESIDENT’S FAMILY 
FROM A POLITICAL OPPONENT. 
[From the St. Louis Republican]. 


HE last number of FRANK LESLIE’s graces its 

title-page with a very life-like portrait of Miss 
Nellie Grant, the fidelity of which will be remarked 
by the numerous friends and acquaintances of that 
young lady in St. Louis. It is a pleasant thing to 
reflect that of all the scandals, which, whether 
founded in truth or falsehood, have from time to 
time been fastened upon the relatives of the Presi- 
dent, not even the minutest fraction has been | 
shared by the ladies of his household. It is morally | 
certain that no breach of propriety in this quarter 
would have escaped the basilisk eyes that are so 
sleeplessly bent upon the White House from a hun- 
dred directions; no opportunity of creating scandal, 
however trivial it might be, would have been 
suffered to pass. ‘* The fierce hght that beats upon 
the throne’ is not so glaring as the publicity in 
which the President and his family live and move. 
So we say that the utter disarmament of all criticism 
which the lives of Mrs. and Miss Grant have wreught 
is something that every man, friend or foe, must 
contemplate with pride and satisfaction. And this 
pride will not be lessened by the knowledge that 
such excellence of mind and heart is coupled with 
so much loveliness of face and form. 


PRESIDENTIAL RE-ELECTION. 

PRESIDENT of the United States is elected for 
1 only four years. butis then re-eligible. Washing- 
ton allowed himself to be re-elected once, but not 
oftener. This example has been generally fol- 
lowed. No President has served more than eight 
years; but nearly every one has been a candidate 
for re-election at the end of his first term of four 
years, and many a one has succeeded. The con- 
sequence is, that the first business of every Presi- 
dent is to secure his re-election. To raise his own 
party and to depress his opponents—to dism ss the 
whole body of executive officers, and supply their 
places with his own partisans—to support slavery 
if he be strong in the South, or abolition if his 
strength lie in the North ; to be a free-trader in the 
one case, and a protector of domestic industry in 
the other; to favor the great moneyed institutions 





if they support him; to destroy them, at the risk of 
paralyzing the whole commerce and industry of the 
country, if they oppose him; to be litigious, inso- 
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lent, and warlike in his diplomacy, if his friends lie 
among the dealers in arms, or in privateers, or 
among manufacturers anxious to engross the home 
market; to be pacific if he rely on the importers of 
plantation supplies, and the exporters of cotton or 
tobacco; but, under all circumstances, to adopt 
the language, stiffen the prejudices, inflame the 
passions, and obey the orders of the mass of the 
people. Such are the occupations in which every 
President spends the first four years of his reign, and, 
if he be not re-elected, the whole. To the influences 
which thus corrupt and degrade the person who 
is both her chief magistrate and her prime minister, 
much of the 
public, and we fear, we must add, the private cha- 
racter of America—the bluster, the vanity, the 
rapacity, the violence, and the fraud, which render 
her a disgrace to democratic institutions. 


deterioration of the 


But if Washington had refused to be re-elected, 
it is probable that this frightful source of mis- 
government and demoralization would never have 
broken out. The interests, and what is more im- 
portant, the passions of all parties, the jealousy of 
competitors, the inconstancy of the people, and the 
unpopularity which is unavoidably acquired in four 
years of supreme administration, would have 
effectually prevented any of his successors from ask- 
ing for an honor and a power of which even Wash- 
ington had not thought himself worthy. And 
though the Constitution of the United States would 
have remained the same, its practical working 
would have been essentially altered. 


COMMERCIAL NORTH AND SOUTH. 


|e emnapebonsy in the Union, North and South 
have met in conflict, North has won. New 
York has beaten Norfolk; Chicago, in spite of its 
inferior situation, has beats he older St. Louis. 
In the same way, Omaha, or cities still further 
north, will carry off the trade from Leavenworth, 
Lawrence and Kansas City. Ultimately Puget 
Sound may beat San Francisco in the race for the 
Pacific trade, and the Southern cities become still 
less able to keep their place than they have been 
hitherto. Time after time, Chicago has thrown out 
intercepting lines, and diverted from St. Louis trade 
which seemed of necessity to belong to her; and 
the success of the Union Pacific line, and failure of 
the Kansas road, is a fresh proof of the superior 
energy of the Northern to the Southern city. This 
time a fresh element enters into the calculation, and 
declares for Chicago. The great circle route, the 
true straight line, is in these great distances shorter 
by fifty or a hundred miles than the straight lines of 
the maps and charts, and the Platte route becomes 
not only the natural, but the shortest route from 
sea to sea. 


WESTWARD, HO! 

N the park-like beauty of the Monongahela Val- 

ley, dotted with vines and orchards, there is 
a charm that nothing in Eastern America can 
rival. The absence at once of stumps in the corn- 
fields, and of untilled or unfenced land, gives the 
‘* Buckeye State’ a look of age that none of the 
‘‘old Eastern States’? can show. In corn, in 
meadow, in timber-land, Ohio stands alone. Her 
Indian corn exceeds in richness that of any other 
State; she has ample stores*of iron, and coal is 
worked upon the surface in every Alleghany valley. 
Wool, wine, hops, tobacco, all are raised. Her 
Catawba has inspired poems. Every river-side is 
clothed with groves of oak, of hickory, of sugar- 
maple, of sycamore, of poplar, of buckeye. But 
the change tothe Michigan prairie is full of a de- 
lightful relief; it is Holland after the Rhine, Lon- 
don aiter Paris. 

Where men grow tall there will maize grow tall, 
is a good sound rule: limestone makes both bone 
and straw. The Northwestern States, inhabited by 
giant men, are the chosen home of the most useful 
and beautiful of plants, the maize—commonly 
called ‘‘corn.’’ For hundreds of miles the railway 
track, protected not even bya fence or hedge, runs 
through the towering plants, which hide all pros- 
pect save that of their own green pyramids. Maize 
feeds the people, it feeds the cattle and the hogs 
that they export to feed the cities of the East; 
trom it is made yearly, as an Ohio farmer remarked, 
‘‘whisky enough to float the ark.’’ Rice is not 
more the support of the Chinese than maize of the 
inhabitants of the West. 

In the great corn-fields of the Northwestern 
States dwells a people without a history, without 
tradition; busy at hewing out of the forest trunks 
codes and social usages of its own. The Kansas 
men have set themselves to emancipating women ; 
the ‘‘ Wolverines.’ as the people of Michigan are 
called, have turned their heads to education, and 
are teaching the teachers upon this point. 

The rapidity with which intellectual activity is 
awakened in the West is inexplicable to the people 
of New England. While you are admiring the laws 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin, Boston men tell you 
that the resemblance of the code of Kansas to that 
of Connecticut is consequent only on the fact that 
the framers of the former possessed a copy of this 
one New England code, while they had never set 
eyes upon the code of any other country in the 
world. While Yale and Harvard are trying in vain 
to keep pace with the State universities of Mich- 
igan and Kansas, you will meet in Lowell and New 
Haven men who apply an old Russian story to the 
Western colleges, and tell you that their professors 
of languages, when asked where they have studied, 
reply that they guess they learned to read and 
write in Springfield. 

One of the difficulties of the New England col- 
leges has been to reconcile university traditions 
with democracy; but in the Western States there 
is neither reconciliation nor tradition, though uni- 
versities are plenty. Probably the most democratic 
school in the world is the State University of Mich- 
igan, situate at Ann Arbor, near Detroit. It is 
cheap, large, practical; twelve hundred students, 
paying only the . 
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ten dollars’ entrance fee, and five 
dears @ year during residence, aud living where 
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they can in the little town, attend the university to 
be prepared to enter with knowledge and resolution 
upon the affairs of their future life. A few only are 
educated by having their minds unfolded that they 


may become many-sided men; but aJl work with 


spirit, and with that earnestness which 
the famous universities. The war with 
crime, the war with sin, the war with death—Law, 
Theology, Medicine—these are the three foremost 
of man’s emp to these, accordingly, the 
University affords her chiefest care, and to one of 
these the student, his entrance examination passed, 


is seen in 


Scotch 


yments ; 


often gives his entire time. 

These things are democratic, but it is not in them 
that the eracy of the University is to 
be seen. There are at Michigan no honor-lists, no 
classes in our sense, no orders of merit, no compe- 
tition. A man takes, or does not take, a certain 
degree. The University is governed, not by its 
members, not by its professors, but by a parliament 
of ‘‘ regents ’’ appointed by the inhabitants of the 
Such are the two great principles of the 
democratic University of the West. 


essential den 


State. 


EMINENT MEN IN ENGLAND NOT 
EDUCATED AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
oo every conspicuous person is supposed 
t1 to have been educated at public schools, and 
there is scarcely any means, as it is imagined, of 
making an actual comparison: and yet, great as 
the rage is, and long has been, for public schools, it 
is very remarkable that the most eminent men in 
every art and every science have not been educated 
in public schools; and this is true, even if we in- 
clude in the term of public schools not only Eton, 
Winchester and Westminster, but the Charter 
House, St. Paul’s School, Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, 
and every school in England at all conducted upon 
the plan of the first three. The great schools in 
Scotland we do not call public schools, because in 
them the mixture of domestic life give to them a 
widely different character. Spencer, Pope, Shakes- 
peare, Butler, Rochester, Spratt, Parnell, Garth, 
Congreve, Gay, Swift, Thomas, Shenstone, Aken- 
side, Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ben Johnson, Sir Philip Sidney, Savage, 
Arbuthnot and Burns, among the poets, were not 
educated in the system of public schools. Sir Isaac 
Newton, Maclaurin, Wallis, Saunderson, Simpson 
and Napier, amongst men of science, were not 
educated in public schools. The best three his- 
torians that the English language has produced, 
Clarendon, Hume and Robertson, were not edu- 
cated at public schools. Public schools have done 
little in England for the fine arts, as in the example 
of Inigo Jones, Vanbrugh, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
etc. The great medical writers and discoverers in 
Great Britain, Harvey, Cheselden, Hunter, Jenner, 
Meade, Brown and Cullen, were not educated at 

public schools. 

Of the great writers in morals and metaphysics, 
it was not the system of public schools which pro- 
duced Bacon, Shaftesbury, Hobbes, Berkeley, But- 
ler, Hume, Hartley, or Dugald Stewart. The greatest 
discoverers in chemistry have not been brought up 
in public schools; we mean Dr. Priestley, Dr. Black, 
and Mr. Davy. The only Englishmen who have 
evinced remarkable genius in modern times for the 
art of war, the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Peter- 
borough, General Wolfe, and Lord Clive, were all 
trained at private schools. So were Lord Coke, fir 
Matthew Hale, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, and 
Chief-Justice Holt, among the lawyers. So also 
among the statesmen were Lord Burleigh, Walsing- 
ham, the Earl of Strafford, Thurloe, Cromwell, 
Hampden, Lord Clarendon, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sydney, Russell, Sir William Temple, Lord Somers, 
Burke, Sheridan, Pitt. In addition to this list we must 
not forget the names of such eminent scholars and 
men of letters as Cudworth, Chillingworth, Tillot- 
son, Archbishop King, Selden, Conyers Middleton, 
Bentley, Sir Thomas More, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Bishops Sherlock and Wilkins, Jeremy Taylor, Isaac 
Hooker, Bishop Usher, Stillingfleet, and Spelman, 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, Bishop Hoadley, and Dr. Lard- 
ner. Sir William Jones was educated at Harrow. 

Ben Jonson speaks in favor of public schools. 
Gibbon says: “I shall always be ready to join in 
the common opinion that our public schools which 
have produced so many eminent characters, are the 
best adapted to the genius and constitution of the 
English people.’ 








SNOW WATER NOT THE CAUSE OF 
GOITRES. 


VIR JOHN SINCLAIR, in the chapter on Water 
S in his work on Health and Longevity, is not of 
opinion that the swellings of the neck which are 
found among the inhabitants of the Alps are occa- 
sioned by the use of snow-water; and observes, 
with more pertinency than is very usual with him, 
that the very same disease is prevalent in Sumatra, 
where ice and snow are never seen, and that it is 
wholly unknown in Chili or Thibet, although the 
rivers of those countries are chiefly supplied by the 
melting of the mountain snow. It ought to have 
been mentioned, on the other hand, that Captain 
Cook found several of his people affected with 
those swellings after having been confined for some 
time to the use of water formed from the dissolu- 
tion of ice taken from the middle of the ocean. 








LANGUAGES INTO WHICH THE BIBLE 
HAS BEEN TRANSLATED. 

HE total number of dialects spoken in every 

part of the world is computed to be about 500, 
and of them somewhat more than 110 seem to con 
stitute languages generically distinct, or exhibiting 
more diversity than semblance to each other. Into 
upwards of 150 of these various dialects the 
Sacred Scriptures have been translated eithe: 
wholly or in part, and not less than sixty of thei 
are versions in the language and dialects of Asia. 
In 1563, the English Parliament ordered the Bible te 
be tremsluted into Welah. 
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ROME.—THE POPE’S RECEPTION-DAY AT THE VATICAN. 
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AFRICA.—LOQUER-RAYAN-WA, OR ‘‘ TAIL-DANCERS ’’? OF DAHOMEY. 
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ZOE. 


AVY life! I never lived until there grew 
| The source of hicher life and higher law 





Breathed in 1 ! the I never saw 
I s light hy bright glance pierced me through 
But now I \ 
hou art the force « trie t e’s crown 
And consummatior Let the dark days frown; 
They vex 1 t ] is thou t truc 
Oh, how 1} t r strife 
Who pas t 1 ] ee s way! 
W I ri N 
The I I I « Y 
Or ve ke t with every ble gr 
S k ving all tho art 1 I ha n 
I hail the not alone my bosom’s queen 
I title thee as dearer, deeper still—my life! 


TRUST HER 


BY 
JuAN LEwIs, 


NOT. 


Author of ‘‘ The Sorcerer's Victim,” etc., etc: 


CHAPTER VI.— (CONTINUED. ) 


OOKING up to the window, Carrie caught a 
glimpse of the grave face, partially cencealed 
by the curtains, watching for her, and wafted 
@ reassuring kiss gayly upwards towards it, 

but with so delicate a wafture, that no careless on- 
looker, had there been such, could have detected 
the movement. 

Tightening her grasp on Noddy’s hand, she then 
hurried forward, replying to his intermittent excla- 
mations at the delights of occasional show-windows 
and childish questioning in monosyllabic comments, 
and taking the same route that her father had taken 
earlier in the day. 

The first block and a half was walked so rapidly 
that she slackened her steps to recover breath and 


to fan Noddy, when she suddenly became conscious |} 


of the fact that a tall, stout man, moving in the 
same direction slightly in advance, seemed to be 
keeping even pace with her, and occasionally 
glancing backwards, but in a manner so purpose- 
less as to leave a doubt whether she or some one 
else behind herewas the object of his glance. 
There was nothing in this but accident—nothing 


assured herself, she saw him pause abruptly, and 
saunter leisurely into the embrasure of a dark door- 
way, as if he belonged there. 

She gave the matter no further thought: but ina 
minute more she had come up with the place, and 
saw a man’s face look duskily out—a face she re- 
cognized by its peculiar expression—stronger now 
than when she had first seen it—of something lost 
and suffered; that of the strange man who had 
spoken to Noddy. 

It was evident that he knew her again, but it was 
also evident from his furtive manner that he avoided 
rather than sought recognition. For, though she 
gave no token of remembrance save a sudden 
start, he appeared to feel that she remembered hii, 
and pulled off his hat respectfully, even. while 
shrinking closer into the shadow, as the young girl, 
gathering her mantle, again hurried on. 

A few minutes brought her to Rest Lane. 

Picking a way, which was none of the choicest, 
by the aid of two broken columns of light, pro- 
jected from over the inlet doorway through two 
oblong holes, with cracked glasses, like a pair of 
old shattered spectacles, she went carefully up the 
steps of Mr. Isaac’s place of business. 

Pausing only an instant to still her beating heart 
with one hand, while drawing Noddy closer to her 
side, Carrie pushed the creaky, swinging door and 
entered. 

Fortunately, there was no one in the outer shop, 
it being either too late for his better class of cus- 
tomers, or too early for the worst, and the young 
girl breathed more freely. 

But before she could have time to glance twice 
around the place the panel in front was shoved 
aside, and the sinister portrait of Mr. Isaac ap- 
peared in its frame. 

“What you want—you?” he demanded, in his 
gruffest manner. 

Resolutely keeping back the strong impulse, 
which. like a premonition of future evil, urged her 
to turn and fly, Carrie briefly stated her purpose in 
appearing there. 

he man heard her out without speaking, his at- 
tention, if he evinced any at all, being contined to 
the boy; yawned, when she had concluded, in a 
tigrish sort of way, whereby he exposed a number 
of isolated fangs, and then asked : 

“Ish that all? Then J knows nothing about your 
father, nor your father’s business—no !’’ and shut 
the panel with a slam. 

She heard the shuffling of retreating footsteps, 
and waited a minute or two longer to see if they 
would return. In vain. 

Resisting no longer that prophetic impulse to fly, 
she hastened out and homeward. 

She had reached the corner of the dirty street in 
which Rest Lane was situated, and was turning 
into the larger thoroughfare, when some one rush- 
ing from the opposite direction came rudely against 
er. 

A thin, wiry man, closely muffled about the face 
in a@ manner suggestive,in the warm Summer 
weather, of either an invalid or disguise. 

An instant’s pause to recover her footing, and the 
young girl saw a pair of fierce eyes flash out inso- 
ently at her—saw a shuddering change to a horri- 
fied stare, accompanied by a recoil and terrible 
imprecation, as his glance encountered the child— 
saw another change to menace and exultation, and 
heard a ery like that of a bird of prey about to 
swoop, which conveyed to her shrinking mind all 
the fierce delight of an expected defeat turned to a 
sure and deadly triumph. 

And with that cry, following with the swiftness of 
his first recoil. came a bound towards her, and a 
clutch—not at her, but the boy. 

‘Ha! devil's imp—lI have you again! 

Not loud—not deep—the words rang in the young 
girl’s ears, bringing to her all that is conceivable of 
threatened danger to her charge. 

To spring backward, drawing the child with her, 
to catch his light form in her arms, to clasp him 
with desperate strength to her healthy young 
bosom, and to dash past and homeward, was the 
determinate action of her soulful nature. 

Without thought, or voice, or time to cry for aid, 
she fled lke a day-beam before advancing night. 

A surprised imprecation behind her, and a sound 
of rushing feet, told her too surely she was fol- 
lowed. 

No deer pursued by hound and hunter ever 
nerved itself more resolutely for a struggle to the 
death than did that brave young girl for the child’s 
protection. 

But the heavy feet were growing nearer, nearer, 
nearer! She felt her breath going, her strength 
failing her, when suddenly from the dark obscurity 
of a doorway she was passing a darker shadow fell 
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like lightning, and a resonant blow from an unseen 
hand sent her pursuer reeling, staggering, falling 
senseless, clear across the street. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE GENERAL AT HOME—PICTURES 
FROM MEMORY. 


YENERAL INKERMAN, on reaching the house, 


¥ quietly ascended the steps, and let himself in 
with his latch-key, totally unaware that his appear 
ance, alone and on foot, had been a source of sur- 


prise and disturbance to the lady in the parlor. 

The hour and manner of his yeturn, however, was 
so much an infringement on his usual custom, that 
he saw none of the servitors about—and this fact 
attracted his attention to the extent that he was 
glad it so happene d, for in the mé f ngendered by 
the day’s unusual experience he prcierred to see no 
one. 

He passed softly through the large hall towards 
the back; ascended a flight of stairs leading to the 
left and rear of the larger or main rooms, where his 
private apartments were located, and to some ex- 
tent isolated ; unlocked the door, and entered. 

The door opened into a long but rather narrow 
parlor, lighted by a large bay-window at the end, 
through which the declining sun hone pleasantly. 

At the sides two doors oper d into connecting 
apartments—the larger one a «amber, the smaller 
a drawing-room. 

The appointments of each were in accordance 
with the personal tastes of the occupant, appearing 
to be more favorable to substantial comforts than 
fashionable adornments. 

That the general did not purpose remaining be- 
came evident, for he made some alterations in his 
toilet, with considerable additions thereto; which, 
however, when complete, seemed hardly satis- 
factory, for he surveyed himself somewhat criti 
cally in a large mirror, set in a black walnut frame, 
and muttered, as he brushed back his heavy gray 
mustache : 

“T have been getting rather rusty of late, I fear. I 
must change all that. I will consult with Superfine, 
the tailor, forthwith, on the adaptability of some of 
his new styles—ahem!—to my figure; and—yes! 
upon my word, that side-whisker has a whitish cast 
altogether out of place in so young aman! _ I must 
say good-by to it at once. The mustache has been 
too long in the service, is too old a friend and too 
good a respirater to be lightly dispensed with. 
And—and I must go{fmore into young company ! 
I’ve isolated mnyself too much—been wasting my 


| time and conversational powers too piodigally 
to excite alarm, she reasoned—and as she thus re- | i 


among a lot of old fogies; good fellows, too, in 
their way, but getting past the healthier and more 
rational enjoyments of their younger days. What 
a pity they should ever grow old! There’s Doctor 
Braine—God bless him !—even his age, | can see, is 
beginning to tell on him! Instance his manner of 
addressing his shaven-faced assistant—who, | am 
certain, was born to be a clergyman of the straight- 
est sect, ora deaf mute at funerals—Jake! Yes; 
I'am afraid the doctor’s getting childish as he ad- 
vances—and he certainly has grown boyish.”’ (If 
the doctor was ever anything else but boyish, in 
the healthiest and best sense of the term, no one 
had yet discovered it. The general, however, 
having apparently forgotten that he was five years 
the oldest, was, perhaps, qualified to know.) “I 
must reform this condition of things without delay,”’ 
continued the general, after a meditative pause of 
some duration; ‘‘I really needed something to 
wake me out of this carelessness—not to say selfish- 
ness—of habit, into which I have so unthinkingly 
drifted. With these trivial changes as to. details, 
and the one great change in particular, I can start 
life anew—lI can forget the past !’’ 

He seemed to have startled himself by his last 
reflection and allusion, for he paused abruptly, and 
began to pace to and fro. 

His reference to the past, indeed, had carried his 
thoughts back to other days, when neither scene 
nor circumstance could claim affinity with his 
present surroundings. 

His usually stern face rapidly gathered an ex- 
pression of inscrutable meaning—but about the 
mouth there were wavering lines of shadowy, un 
defined tenderness, as he walked back and forth 
with hands behind him, pausing to glance out of 
the window at each slow turning, but with a far-away 
glance which took no note of the ephemeral things 
on which it rested—tfor, beside them, the intangible 
and long-vanished Past had suddenly grown in his 
thoughts to a substantial and enduring edifice 
whereof the top was builded in the heavens. 

Thus to and fro, and back and forth, for some few 
minutes longer, until with an effort he recalled his 
mind to the present, and his purpose of going out. 

Glancing at his watch and finding it only a little 
past four, he resumed his hat, threw a light over- 
coat across his arm—as if with some expectation of 
being out late—and was on the point of opening the 
door, when there came a low knock, timidly given, 
on the outer surface. 

His face—if it could be said to have softened— 
had already resumed its habitual reserve, even to 
sternness ; but it evinced some surprise in addition, 
as he now opened the door. 

* Ah! Mrs. Bristowe!’’ he said, striving to speak 
in his usual grave and cheerful manner, but feeling 
an awkward consciousness that the effort only added 
to the nervous effects of his afternoon adventure 
and recent thoughts. ‘I was just going out,’’ he 
continued. 

‘*So soon, general!’’ murmured the lady, with 
— eyelashes. ‘‘ You have only just come in.”’ 

“| know—I know! I have—ah! been busy, and 
will not be home to dinner,’’ he responded, coming 
out with more haste than was absolutely necessary, 
and locking the door behind him. 

‘My sympathetic nature appears always destined 
to mislead me,’’ continued the lady, gathering her 
ample train for a descent of the short staircase. 
“Do you know, general, | have been on pins and 
needles, so to speak, since from the parlor-window, 
I saw you coming home on foot, and at such an un- 
usual hour! Especially as St. Just informed me 
but a moment before that you had gone out at noon 
with Hulask and the carriage. I was so afraid that 
something had happened unpleasant; and could not 
resist the temptation, impulse, or—a better feeling 
—to come and see for myself’’—a modest lifting of 
the long lashes, and a soft, bright glance, well 
studied, at this—‘‘ to see for myself that you were 
safe and uninjured.” 

The general made a deprecatory gesture. 

“Foolish! you will say, of course,’’ continued 
the lady; ‘‘ but one must be allowed to be foolish 
once in a while—if sympathy for, and anxiety in 
behalf, of one’s best and dearest friends be foolish.” 

“You anticipate me, I see,’’ responded the 
general, anxious to be gone; ‘‘ but I’m not sure I 
should have said foolish. Sheer nonsense! would 
have been far more applicable, I think. Why, what 
could happen to me out-of-doors any more than to 
you in-doors! We are all in the hands of a Provi- 
dence better and wiser than ourselves, I hope. 
There—there !”’ he added, hastily, as the lady pro- 
duced a square of embroidered lace, redolent of 
perfume, in which her face disappeared ; ‘‘ 1 know 
1 am rude of speech and rough of mannef, and 
don’t deserve anybody's sympathy or attention, or 
even @ thought ’’—the general hesitated a little 





here, as if he half made, in spite of his words, some 
mental reservation or qualification in favor of some- 
body—*' I don’t deserve it, I repeat, but 1 thank 
you all the same—all the same. Ihave been too 
long in the world,’ continued he, beginning to 
descend. and forgetful that he had a short time pre- 
viously been thinking of himself as young, ‘* and 
am altogether too old, not to take care of myself. 
My bump of cautiousness—as the phrenologists say 

is very largely developed, 1 assure you. I am 
always safe !”’ 

‘General, we are never too safe !’’ responded 
the lady, descending, her face coming out of the 
lace fabric unexpectedly calm, quite contrasting 
with the previous plaintiveness of her voice. 

The one addressed, having now reached the outer 
door, only responded to her last suggestion by a 
nod, the meaning of which might be anything or 
nothing. : 

Had the general known of that portentous inter- 
view which had taken place in his parlors only an 
hour before, he might have thought the words thus 
concluding capable of a strange and startling solu- 
tion. But happily, or unhappily, he knew nothing, 
and wished fur nothing now so much as to be alone 
with his new thoughts. 

And, like many another, he sought for that isola- 
tion where one would suppose it least likely to be 
found—where scores of men daily congregated 
believing that thoughtful man is never so much 
alone as when mingling with the unthinking throng. 

He signaled a passing omnibus, got in, and rode 
down the avenue some distance, until he saw the 
familiar front of his favorite club-house, when he got 
out, and went in. ; 

Few persons were about, no one he knew, it 
being a little too early for the fashionable fre- 
quenters of the place, and had there been, it is 
hardly probable that, in his present state of mind, 
the general would have observed them sufliciently 
to recognize. 

-ausing only an instant at the cloak-room, he 
went direct to the dining-hall, and, with a nod of re- 
cognition to the chief of that department—forced 
from him, as it were, by his opening the door—he 
selected a seat at a small vacant table, near an 
open window, through which came odorously the 
tropical luxuriance of rare exotics, and ordered 
dinner to be brought. 

It came, after the usual waiting-time, preceded by 
a sleek-looking personage of judicial bearing, who 
arranged the table; placed dishes and viands upon 
it; and then, napkin in hand, taking an automatic 
position where he could overlook the whole, ap- 
peared to invite the general to eat if he dared. 

That he did dare was evident, but that he pre- 
ferred to do so without the waiting automaton’s 
supervision was equally evident, for he dismissed 
him, minus emolument, much to his discomfiture. 
For, like the Steam Man of science, and scarce 
less a failure as a man than it, his machinery re- 
quired frequent oiling in order to work smoothly. 

The general, wholly unobservant, however, went 
on with his dinner, finishing very leisurely. 

But his day-dreams had so grown upon him, that 
it is extremely doubtful if he could have told a 
moment after what he had been eating; for he sat 
some time over the walnuts and wine, occasionally 
tasting, but oftener merely toying with them, and 
glancing out of the window. 

Thus he sat, until it began to grow dusk, and 
sombre shadows to fall and lengthen in the hall. 

Two lanes of light spring out in the distance, jet 
by jet, as the man whose fire-tipped wand brings 
them leaping and flashing into existence runs 
along and pauses here and there. 

Carriages of many kinds, laden in various ways, 
but containing more of human merchandise than any 
other, pass and repass. 

Many people on foot, too, go past; some lei- 
surely, as from duties that have ended for the day; 
others, and fewer—let us be thankful!—to duties 
just beginning. 

The general, sitting there, sees all this, and more, 
but yet he does not observe it. 

His day-dream for the present has led him, by 
some invisible link, back to a review of the past. 

To him the lanes of light, the flashing jets, the car- 
riages and their human freight, the many people 
on foot, the passing and repassing, bring no 
meaning. 

His mind is away, among the hills of Hertford- 
shire, where minty meadows, and breezy moor- 
land, and infrequent woods, are all before him; and 
where, on a shady knoll, umbrageous and leaf- 
crowned, as the fitting site for a fairy palace, 
stands a picturesque view—an old dilapidated 
manor- house, centuries old, vine-covered and 
neglected; to which had come one night, not long 
before, a bride and groom, happy in the love of 
youthful hearts, yet sorrowing that paternal disci- 
pline impelled them to a secret marriage ; but, trust- 
ing to time, and love, and truth, which subdue all 
hearts at last, to approve their constancy by that 
parent’s loving recognition and blessing on their 
union. 

This he saw, sitting thus, and to it succeeded 
another picture—that of a tall young man, in the 
garb of an army subaltern, riding up to the ruinous 
door, where he is welcomed by his darling bride, 
her hair twined with flowering sweets and opening 
roses that pale before the loving lips presented 
to his. 

Again he sees him ride away, very sorrowful, 
yet happy with the coveted prospect of a speedy 
return—and turns, with him, to wave hopeful 
kisses to the loving, sorrowful face shaded by the 
vine-grown porch; while he conceals, with him, 
the prophetic fear that no more on earth shall he 
behold that face. 

Another picture rises before him, which the sub- 
altern far on his way to India does not see—thanks 
to parental discovery, and an enforced and speedy 
departure—that of a flaming old ruin against a 
midnight sky; the clang and clangor of distant bells 
—too tar to bring aid; shrieks and shouts and shriller 
cries filling the air with unavailing alarm; scorched 
trees and shrubbery, fallen wall, blackened tim- 
bers; dead embers and ashes; and then—oh, God! 
that he should have lived to have heard it, are 
found—a few charred fragments, that none could 
recognize, yet which he knew once were vital with 
life and truth, and love and hope. 

What sympathetic feelings have been aroused to- 
day that should bring all these haunting memories 
back to him, and make the events of thirty years 
vanish away and sink into dull insignificance ? 

Can it be the boy? Is there any expression in 
his face—any look in his eyes which connects him, 
however remotely, with that older time ’ 

Or is it the young girl that he has so singularly 
met? Is there anything in this strange feeling, that 
has leaped, Minerva-like, full-orbed in his heart, 
which reminds him in any particular of that older 
and sacred love? 

As the general vaguely seeks a solution to these 
questions, sitting thus while the shadows deepen, a 
hand slaps him on the shoulder, and he rouses with 
a start. 

** God bless us all !’’ cried a cheery voice—that of 
Doctor Braine. ‘Is it possible that our after- 
dinner sleep has overtaken us in our chair, and that 
we are ‘dreaming, dreaming the happy, happy 
hours away ’?”’ 
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‘* Quite possible, but altogether improbable,” re- 
sponded the general, rising and taking his friend's 
hand. ‘‘ How came you here ?”’ 

‘*On my feet, and by the door,” said the doctor, 
shaking hands, and then taking his arm, as they 
moved towards the entrance. ‘ 1 saw Hulask out- 
side, and surmised at once you were here, without 
stopping to ask.” 

**Hulask? He knew no more than yourself. I 
came down per the stage. Faithful fellow! I 
suppose he’s been looking for me—he evidently 
knows my lines of retreat,’’ added the general, 
stopping at the cloak-room. 

‘* Evidently he does,’’ responded the doctor, 
‘‘and your lines of advance as well, or he was with 
you in India to no purpose. Come! where shall we 
go? I didn’t expect to stop, but I’ve nothing to do 
to-night. Jake can manage very comfortably with- 
out me, and you want cheering up, Isee. You are 
a little heavy.”’ 

‘‘Where shall it be, then—I leave it to you—to 
the opera?”’ 

“Opera? No. Look you, general—what do you 
say to ‘Jessy Brown at Lucknow’ !”’ 

** Good—if like the original ; as we know.”’ 

‘*Come, then, we shall have plenty of time, if we 
take an hour’s drive as a preliminary. It is the 
opening night, and there will be a crowd.” 

‘Take the lead, doctor.” 

He did so, and in a minute more they were whirl- 
ing out on the broad avenue. 


CHAPTER VI!II.—-A BACKWARD GLANCE—MISS MEHETA- 
BEL LOOKING ABOUT—MRS. BRISTOWE'S SINISTER 
ORNAMENT. 


NE, two, three days had elapse’ 

brief retrospective glance. 

How Carrie Ashton reached home she could 
hardly tell. She had a dim consciousness that the 
child was taken gently from her, and she herself 
supported by a powerful arm, which speedily 
brought her to her own door; and that the one 
who had thus kindly and timely interposed in her 
behalf had not waited for a word of thanks, but had 
glided softly away. How she had been seized, 
thereupon, in the strong arms of her aunt, who, 
from her outlook at the window, had observed her 
approach and had flown to her relief; how she had 
been carried up-stairs, as if she were once more a 
child, was a consciousness much stronger. How 
her aunt had insisted upon her going immediately 
to bed, before she would permit her to speak of 
what had occurred; how the good soul had then 
listened silently to her recital with glances of sym- 
yathy and approval, about equally divided between 
ierself and Noddy, who sat at her feet, she re- 
membered as conscious facts; which only ceased 
to be topics of absorbing interest when her father’s 
return at a late hour, and the meeting of brother 
and sister, and the circumstances of Noddy’s adop- 
tion, superseded them. 

By advice of Miss Mehetabel, bearing on the 
mystery, as she phrased it, of the attempted 
seizure of the child, which coincided with her own 
disinclination to make known the reasons for her 
going out, Carrie determined to make no mention 
to her father of the evening adventure. 

Though Noddy had not, it appeared, recognized 
the assailant, yet neither the girl nor her aunt 
could lead themselves to believe that the attack 
was the mere freak of some drunken or insane man. 
And in the uncertainty which hung over the child’s 
parentage and friends, it was deemed best to await, 
with such patience as the case demanded, further 
developments, should there be any. 

No other event had occurred at the home of the 
Ashtons worth recording herein, unless it be that, 
on the second day, as Miss Mehetabel was looking 
about her in the privacy of her own apartment, she 
discovered a narrow door, locked and bolted on 
the inside, which she had previously supposed to 
belong to a closet. Finding it still fast after sliding 
the bolt, she had summoned the worthy mother of 
the nine—Mrs. Griggs—and invited an explanation, 
when it appeared that the narrow door opened on 
a circular iron stair connecting with the disused 
storeroom below, which in turn had a private en- 
trance or outlet into the lower hall. 

‘* But you see the big bolt’s on your side, miss, 
and nothink could ’arm you.”’ Mrs. Griggs, when 
excited to any degree, it may as well be said, found 
the aspirate rather useless and cumbersome. ‘ Be- 
sides,’ she continued, ‘‘ lettin’ alone that you're 
allus safe as can be, in some cases you'd be a great 
deal safer, as, now, in case of fire and the other 
stairs being burned.” 

Miss Mehetabel, who had a wholesome dread of 
burning buildings in general, and of any she might 
inhabit in particular, allowed that to be a consider- 
ation in favor of what might otherwise in some 
respects be quite objectionable, and so dismissed 
the subject by taking possession of the key, and 
locking and rebolting the door. 

Later in the day, meeting her in the hall, the 
Head had imparted to her, as a matter of very 
striking singularity, that her former lodger had re- 
turned to the city and applied for his old apartment. 
* Leastways.”’ said Mrs. Griggs, ‘‘ he met P. M. 
—which is Post Mort, my eldest son, miss, and not 
Post Office or Afternoon, as you might think—and 
he asked him if the room was let, and on hearing 
that it was, he said he couldn’t tear himself away 
from this neighborhood, but would lodge about 
here if he slept on the house-top—which it would 
be very bad for his ‘ealth, miss, for ’im to do, and 
he not well, and looking for all the world like an 
—T ghost.” 

To which harangue Miss Mehetabel had listened 
with due gravity, nodded pleasantly, and passed on 
her way. 

Thus much at the Ashtons’. 

The general meanwhile finding the feeling, love, 
infatuation—what you will—guining hourly upon 
him, and unwilling to intrude his attention upon the 
young girl in her own house when she had appa- 
rently preferred to dismiss his carriage before arriv- 
ing there, took counsel of the doctor, who, on 
Hulask’s information, soon found that the little 
milliner, Miss Fitt, was an old acquaintance, whom 
he had once attended in a cholera epidemic. 

The result of this information was that the gen- 
eral and the doctor had called on Miss Fitt; that a 
message had thence been sent to Miss Ashton, who 
had, in accordance with a suggestion therein, 
brought the child, to what the doctor phrased a 
council of war, in the little milliner’s back room 
having for its nominal object the future welfare of 
the boy, but largely bearing, as well, on the future 
of all the participants, and leaving the general at 
the close thereof more hopelessly enthralled—but 
this the doctor alone saw—than ever. 

During these three days, also, the doctor had 
taken occasion to call on Mrs. Inkerman Bristowe, 
in response to her gilt-edged note ; but as neither 
was willing to trust the other, the interview was 
wholly without results, save, perhaps, that Doctor 
Braine’s opinion of the lady’s sincerity of character 
was not enhanced thereby, and his previous belief 
in her desire for the general’s marriage—to herself! 
—was. 

It was the morning succeeding the third day. 

The general, in a comfortable morning-wrapper, 
sat at breakfast, at home. Two or three daily 
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papers, which he had been examining leisurely, lay 
open near him. 

Opposite sat Mrs. Bristowe, in a carefully studied 
toilet, wearing, conspicuously noticeable, a massive 
brooch or pin, in the form of a serpent, with en- 
ameled tongue and ruby eyes. 

Two or three rays of sunshine, streaming in at 
the closed shutters, fastened upon this serpent, as if 
for a struggle, and caused its eyes to glow blood- 
red. A strange, a hideous ornament! 

But even with that singular addition most men 
would have complimented the lady upon her good 
looks, not to say absolute beauty : and would have 
found it difficult to believe that any care, personal, 
general or fashionable, rested upon her. 

General Inkerman, however, was not in a compli- 
mentary mood. 

He seldom was; in fact, it was not in the power 
of the lady to recall the time when he had been 
merely complimentary with her. His life had been 
too much in earnest—too greatly sincere—to have 
the remaining years frittered away in meaningless 
words and useless ceremonies. Chivalrous, how- 
ever, in the best sense of the word he was. 

Hulask, the East Indian, in a plain dark garb, de- 
void of ornament—for the general hated liveries, 
and would not for himself have tolerated even Mrs. 
Bristowe's florid footman—waited behind his mas- 
ter’s chair, anticipating all his wants with an ease 
and celerity which only long experience and 
reverential affection can combine. 

Mr. Bristowe was not personally attended, but a 
neat, tidy waiting-maid flitted to and from an adjoin- 
joining apartment at the summons of a silver bell, 
placed convenient to the lady’s hand on the table ; 
and there appeared no lack of whatever taste or 
fancy most required or desired. 

Like all things that must have an end, the leisurely 
meal was finished at last, and with it the rather 
forced and desultory conversation which had ac- 
companied it; when the door-bell rang, and letters 
: wt handed in. They were placed in the general’s 
iands. 

“Five for you, Mrs. Bristowe! Strange that 
ladies, meeting more or less every day, are still able 
to find whims to discuss by letter—and only one for 
me! 

He passed them over the table for her to take her 
own, as he spoke, the superscription of the one ad- 
dressed to himself uppermost, and plainly apparent. 

Her hand closed upon them all like a vice, and a 
deadly whiteness overspread her features. 

‘Good heavens!’ the general exclaimed, in 
alarm, noticing her extreme pallor. ‘‘ What is the 
matter ?”’ 

‘‘ ]_I—a sudden faintness ! 
rather warm?’ 

‘*Of course! That rascal, St. Just! 
he—— But I'll discharge them all! 
in some air—double-quick !” 

The general, on his feet to enforce his words, was 
just reaching for the bell to summon Mrs. Bristowe’s 
maid, when she staid him; and in doing so dropped 
one of the letters that she had thus secured. 

But a keen eye was upon her, and before she 
could stoop to pick it up, which she strove to do, 
the East Indian had caught it from the carpet, seen 
the superscription, and passed it’to the general. 

She was foiled. Struck at and grazed, it had 
escaped her. 

Had the air from the window where she took her 
seat been pees with the aromatic breezes of 
Araby the Blest, her recovery could not have been 
speedier. 

Relieved of all anxiety in behalf of the lady, the 
general opened and read his letter. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW MASONIC TEMPLE IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


W E give in this number an illustration of the new 

Masonic Temple which has just been com- 
pleted in Philadelphia. It is claimed by those who 
ought to know that this building is the finest of its 
kind in the world—but it will hardly excel our own 
magnificent structure of the Masonic Order in this 
city. The Philadelphia Temple is admirable in its 
internal arrangements, both as to capacity and 
beauty of design in appointments. In addition to 
the main hall for annual meetings, there is a Grand 
Chapter room, an Asylum for the Knights Templar, 
a grand banquet hall, a spacious library room, and 
innumerable rooms for the meetings of the lodges 
and chapters of Philadelphia. 

The building was begun about two years and a 
half ago, and was only thrown open to the public 
for inspection about two weeks ago. The dedica- 
tion will take place in a few days, when the greatest 
gathering of Masons the country has ever seen will 
be had in the Quaker City. There will be a grand 
parade, in which at least thirty thousand Freemasons 
are expected to be inline. One hundred bands of 
music have been engaged for this occasion. Most 
of the visiting lodges and the officers of the Grand 
Lodge will appear in full regalia, the whole to be 
under the command of Grand Marshal George 
W. Wood. The festivities will wind up with a 
colossal banquet in the evening. It will be an event- 
ful era in the history of Freemasonry, and the mem- 
bers of that powerful and wealthy Order seem de- 
termined to make the most of it. By the time that 
many of our readers receive this paper, the festivi- 
ties will have been concluded. 





THE HUNTINGTON MYSTERY. 
STORY OF THE CORONER’S INQUEST. 


te crime of Huntington, L. I., which is popu- 
i larly known as the ‘ Kelsey outrage,” continues 
to excite the inhabitants of that village, and to 
maintain its hold upon the attention of the New 
York people. As time passes the mystery becomes 
clearer and the deed appears of blacker hue. 
There is scarcely a doubt remaining that the mutil- 
ated body found at Oyster Bay was all that remained 
of Charles G. Kelsey, who, on the night of the 4th 
of last November, was tarred and feathered, shgme- 
fully tortured, and then either killed so that murder 
should cloak the transaction, or so brutally abused 
that death resulted as an inevitable finale. We 
have already told the story of his offense, if such it 
can be called, and it need not be enlarged upon. 
Whether it is a crime to love a young woman and 
persist in your attentions, is a matter of doubt out- 
side of Huntington. But in that civilized hamlet 
there are men who have peculiar ideas of their 
own upon the subject. 

The coroner’s inquest was resumed on last Thurs- 
day morning. All the village turned out, and the 
court-room was crowded to suffocation. When the 
coroner opened the proceedings, and the first witness 
was called, the scene presented was a peculiar one, 
and admirably adapted for the pencil of the artist. 
Every class of Huntington society was represented, 
from the red-shirted fisherman to the village exqui- 
site. Women and children were also on hand, ap- 
parently as deeply interested in the developments 
as anybody. 

Perhaps tue most important witness produced on 


Thursday was Frederiek Titus, a negro servant 
of Mr. John Sammis, father of the young man Royal 
Sammis, who is the husband of Miss Julia Smith, 
and who now occupies anything but a pleasant 
position in this case. Titus was an unwilling wit- 


from him that Royal Sammis had distinctly told him 
that he (Sammis) was going to tar and feather 
Kelsey. At this remark there was much sensation 
in the court. His statement also implicated Ru- 
dolph Sammis, brother of Royal, and a man named 
Conklin, who has gone to Canada. He told of a 
previous unsuccessful hunt after Kelsey, on which 
occasion the witness drove Sammis and his party 
from the village ina wagon. They were masked. 
He testified in addition that the next morning Royal 
Sammis admitted that he had helped to tar and 
feather Kelsey. 

Peter Fagan, who lives near Lloyd's Beach, testi- 
fied to having heard noises that night on the beach, 
such as would be produced by a struggle. He also 
heard a man groan as if in great bodily pain. 

A well-known citizen of Huntington named John 
McKay was present at Mrs. Oakley's house, in the 
yard of which the outrage was perpetrated, on the 
night of the 4th of November. He and his wife at- 
tended the performance. He saw Kelsey after the 
tar was applied. Dr. Banks was present, and when 
Kelsey kicked the lantern the doctor was holding, 
the latter struck Kelsey. Mrs. Oakley, Miss Julia 
Smith and Miss Charlotte Merritt were also present. 
There were others—a group of men—who were 
disguised. He did not see Mr. Prime there. 

Edward S. Johnson testified to the pleasure the 
preceding witness had expressed in conversations 
about the outrage. 

Samuel H. Burgess testified to complicity in the 
tarring and feathering. 








THIRD ANNUAL BRENNAN 
BARBECUE. 


A T Lion Park, New York, on the afternoon and 
LA evening of the 16th of September, the third an- 
nual barbecue and promenade concert of the Mat- 
thew T. Brennan Central Association took place. 
Grafulla’s Seventh Regiment band was present in 
full force. The pavilion was quite crowded by 
three o'clock, and from that hour until very late in 
the evening vast crowds of Mr. Brennan’s friends 
surged through the entrances of the Park. An ox, 
weighing nearly 2,000 pounds, and gayly decorated, 
was driven through the streets in the morning, and in 
the afternoon was killed, and placed on the spit for 
roasting. Atseven o'clock the pavilion, galleries, 
dinng-halls and entire garden were densely 
crowded, Upon Mr. brennan’s appearance he was 
cheered enthusiastically. He was accompanied by 
Judges Joachimson, (Juinn and Koch; Coroners 
Herrinann and Keenin; and a large number of 
Aldermen and Assistant Aldermen. The oratorical 
feature of the day occurred in the afternoon, when 
Charles E. Loew, County Clerk, and Chairman of 
the Committee of Arrangements, introduced the 
Hon. 8. 8. Cox, who delivered a humorous address 
in eulogy of Mr. Brennan. 

After the supper of roast beef, highly seasoned, 
the participants indulged in the excitement of the 
dance to Grafulla’s most enlivening music. The best 
of order was preserved during the entire affair, and 
the highest gratification was expressed by all the 
guests. 








FARMERS’ CONVENTION AT 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


N the 6th of September, the farmers of Madison 
County, Ill., held an enthusiastic Convention 
on the Fair Grounds at Edwardsville. At an 
early hour in the morning the entire city was astir. 
All sorts of country vehicles began to appear about 
the suburbs. By nine o’clock a sufficient number 
of persons had congregated to compose a long pro- 
cession. The wagons and carriages were brown 
with dust, as many had been driven from five to 
fifteen miles to, participate in the exercises of the 
convention. 

When the procession turned the corner upon which 
stands the Court House, the scene was very striking. 
The Alton City Brass Band headed the procession,and 
the next vehicle displayed the words, “ Pay back the 
back-pay.’’ Glancing further down the lines, bold 
letters made known the following determinations: 
‘‘The silk dress shall stay in the family ;’’ ‘‘ No 
more county indebtedness; ‘‘ A tariff for revenue 
onl; ;’’ ‘“* Fair work for fair pay; ‘‘ Farmers’ stock 
only should be watered.”’ In addition to these 
there were many transparencies, caring quotations 
from the speeches and letters of Jefferson, Johnson, 
Carey, Adams, and others. A silk battle-flag, in- 
scribed with the names of many fierce engage- 
ments, and a combination of mottoes arranged upon 
a pitchfork, and decorated with sprays of wheat, 
oats and grass, attracted much attention. 

The farmers were cheered lustily as they drove 
through the city, and a large assembly of ladies 
and gentlemen greeted their appearance at the fair- 
grounds. The Hon. D. B. Gillam presided over the 
Convention, and S. M. Smith, Secretary of the Illinois 
State Farmers’ Association, made the opening ad- 
dress. 

He has been so often reported, that his sentiments 
are well-known to the — He said he was no 
politician, and not seeking office. He expressed 
surprise at the marvelous growth of the farmers’ 
organization. He disclaimed the violent language 
attributed to him, but thought the time might pos- 
sibly come when the trees would bear the capital- 
ists as fruit. His remarks were all moderate in 
sentiment and temperately expressed. 

Secretary Smith was followed by Dr. Horton, of 
Centralia, who recapitulated one by one the griev- 
ances of the farmers. He spoke, in turn, of the 
railroads, the banks, the middlemen and the tariff. 
On the last topic he was particularly happy. He 
was not certain whether the monopolists ran the 
State or the State controlled the monopolists. All 
the burdens had to be sustained by the farmer at 
last. There was no help for it all, but that the 
farmer should go into politics and rectify the mat- 
ter. He should have a party of his own, and not 
take up with existing organizations. The mechanic 
should not distrust the farmer, but go in with him 
to relieve the distress of both. 

The chief address of the day was delivered by 
Charles W. Greene, editor of the American 
Farmer's Advocate, of Jackson, Tenn. He first 
answered the question, What is the fa mers’ Move- 
ment? He said that it was not the outgrowth of 
the Grange organization, nor of the farmers’ clubs, 
nor of agricultural associations or unions. It was 
not localized at Washington, where the National 
Grange is; nor at Augusta, Ga.; nor at Nasliville, 
Tenn., where the Agricultural Congress was organ- 
ized. It is the development of a necessity for 
reform which has gradually impressed itself upon 
the mind of every thinking citizen. It has grown 
out of the evils of — legislation. It has been 
evidently influenced by the demands of capital. It 
has grown of the weakening of official integrity 
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and the loss of confidence therein on the part of 
the people. The relations between the farming 
class and other classes are in some measure wrong, 
in that there is no equality in the distribution of 
profits, the former being invariably the suffering 
class. What are the leading objects of the Farmers’ 
Movement? These are not fully defined. The far- 
mer is to reform the conditions named. How this 
reform is to be accomplished is as yet indistinct in 
the minds of those who are discussing the problem. 
The relations between the different industries are so 
intimate that no system can be devised by any one 
class which shall meet every demand and do justice 
to all. It is equity only that the farmers ask. 
They have no desire to monopolize against, any 
more then to be monopolized against. How far is 
the moveinent political? It is evident that the mo- 
nopolizing combinations in the Legislature, as at 
present constituted, cannot be met by the farmers 


with money, if it were advisable to so meet 
them. is only hope is to secure honest legislation 
and just laws. It is not that he wants farmers in 
the J» gislature altogether, but he wants honest 
il whatever class, and the best men in the 


comunity, in whose integrity all can have conii- 
dence. Consequently, the solution of the whole 
question rests in the ballot-box, not in the partisan 
sense, for the reform must be divested of party 
creeds and party purposes. 

The spirit of the Reform movement pervaded all 
minds, and the entire affair was conducted in the 
most harmonious manner. 


THE ANNUAL REUNION OF THE 
ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND, AT 
PITTSBURGH. 

HE Army of the Cumberland had its annual 

reunion at Pittsburgh on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, the 17th and 1th inst. There was a very large 
attendance of men who had been both in the rank 
and file of the Cumberland Army, among whom 
were the Presifent, Generals Sherman, Sheridan, 
Hooker and McDowell, and Governor Hartranft, ot 
Pennsylvania. There was a grand procession, in 
which the members of the Union marched in the 
old uniforms they wore when in the army. The 
people of Pittsburgh received the veteran heroes 
with great hospitality and enthusiasm. The build- 
ings along the line of march were decorated with 
flags and mottoes, and at night many houses were 
brilliantly illuminated. At the meeting there were 
speeches by the President and others of the promi- 
nent generals present, and, as customary, the wind- 
up was a grand banquet, in which everybody 
participated. 

General Sheridan was re-elected President of the 
Association, and Columbus. O., was fixed upon as 
the place of holding the next annual gathering. 
The Treasurer’s account showed a balance of $1,000 
in his hands. All the models for the statue to 
General Thomas were rejected, and it was deter- 
mined that a first-class statue should be had or else 
not at all. The annual address was delivered by 
General Negley, and a poem was read by Colonel 
Weanor, of Kentucky. ‘here were five hundred 
persons in attendance at the banquet, which was 
given at the Monongahela House. Our illustration 
shows the procession of the veterans as they ap- 
peared marching down the principal thoroughfare 
of Pittsburgh. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
RoME.—AN AUDIENCE AT THE VATICAN. 


An audience at the Vatican is, as might be supposed, 
quite a ceremonious afluir. You are ushered into a 
room by an attendant, clad in crimson damask, and 
perceive at one end of the apartment the chair of the 
Pope, under a canopy. If there are ladies in the party, 
black dress and vail is de rigueur. The gentlemen are 
in evening dress, unless in uniform. The Pope enters, 
dressed in white cassock and skull-cap, accompanied by 
a few prelates in black and purple. He waiks slowly 
around the room, extending his hand to be kissed. 
After he has given his benediction, listened to petitions, 
and engaged, at more or less length, in genera! con- 
verse, he is assisted to his chair, and the audience is 
over. 

SEANCE OF THE INSURRECTIONAL COMMITTEE 

IN THE CATHEDRAL OF VALENCIA, SPAIN. 


The religious sentiment in Spain appears at the present 
moment to be somewhat unsatisfactory and unsettled. 
But the other day we had a member of what may be 
termed the Constitutional Government asserting broadly 
in his place in the Cortes that his unhappy country 
could never know what peace or prosperity was until she 
adopted the belief of modern Spiritualism; while to-day 
the Spanish papers reach us with an account of a sitting 
of the Insurrectional Committee, which took place some 
time ago in the Cathedral of Valencia, an engraving of 
which will be found among our pictorial illustrations, 
provoking the suspicion that the Church is scarcely well 
situated on either hand. However, as religion and law 
may be said to be somewhat out at the elbows in the 
time of war, we must not judge too harshly of the stal- 
wart fellows that we perceive occupying the Chapel 
of the Apostles in this grand structure, and disputing, 
smoking their cigarettes and writing their dispatches 
under the very portraits of the Popes that we see hung 
along the walls, and in the midst of sacred relics and ves- 
sels. These men have evinced great bravery and some 
judgment. They are mostly workmen, and consequently 
better able to endure the fatigues and privations of war 
than those accustomed to inactive lives. 

FATHER O’KEEFFE’S CHAPEL AT CALLAN. 

The celebrated trial, O’Keeffe vs. Cullen, at Callan, in 
Ireland, the result of which was that the defendant was 
ordered to pay one farthing damages, will perhaps be 
remembered by our readers. By this decision Father 
O'Keeffe was declared to be still the parish priest of 
Callan, despite the pretensions of his reverend opponent. 
On his return to the village he was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm by the parishioners. But the ques- 
tion is still a mooted one, and is as hotly canvassed as 
ever. The sketch represents a heated argument over the 
matter among the peasantry, with a view of the famous 
chapel in the distance. 

PARIS UNDERGROUND—THIEVES’ DEN IN THE 
QUARRIES OF THE CITY. 

Paris presents many strange features, but none more 
strange than its underground life. Beneath the city are 
immense quarries, sinuous and tortuous in their arrange- 
ment, where the vagabond, tramp, thief and assassin 
hide from the light of day. Only at sunset or early in 
the morning do these birds of prey come from their ob- 
scurity for the purpose of following their vocation. 
After having stolen articles of food, clothing or jewelry, 
as the case may be, they retreat to their den, and there 
hold high revel. Our sketch illustrates a supper in one 
of the gulleries of the quarry. As may be seen, the 
repast is plentiful and miscellaneous. A glance at the 
faces will give an idea of the inhabitants of this under- 
ground world and its moral atmosphere. 





Ox-TAIL DANCERS OF DAHOMEY. 


The King of Dahomey is a very peculiar monarch. He 
lives in regal splendor of a certain type, and one of his 
vagaries consists in having a female band of warriors as 
his body-guard. He has also atroupe of female dancers, 
who perform a terpsichorean entertainment, known as 
the Ox-tail Dance. They are dressed in a waistcoat of 


striped cotton cloth, and an under-skirt of pink, with a 
black velvet tunic as an outer garment. Their hair is 
shaven, save a tuft on the top of the head. Around the 


waist is a belt of goatskin, from which depends a braided 
tail. These are the ‘ tail-dancers performance 
consists in a sort of grotesque hop, kept up for hours, to 
the music of a rude drum other women 
When the King is tired of the spectac! 
dancers with presents of rum and cowries 


whose 


beaten by 


he dismisses his 


ARRIVAL OF A GIGANTIC BLOCK OF MARBLE 
AT THE ATELIER OF A SCULPTOR, ROME. 


All our ideas of marbles seem to centre mainly in 
Greece and the Roman States. The great names that 
have rendered both these countries immortal in this re 
lation completely overshadow us, and so obscure the 
background of our reasoning, that we are unable to re 
cognize any conflicting points of comparison; and we 
consequently accept such chisels as those of Canova and 
Praxiteles—.of Phidias and Michael Angelo, as all but 
unapproachable Whatever may be the condition of 
Greece with regard to the fine arts at the present 
moment, the sacred fire seems still alive on the altars of 
Rome, as may be inferred from our engraving under the 
above title; for here we discover an enormous block of 
marble, drawn by four oxen to the door of an eminent 
sculptor’s studio, whence, after perhaps years of close 
ind patient labor, it will again pass forth into the open 
air, almost ready, like the statue by Pygmalion, to re- 


ceive into its nostrils the breath of life. 


FRIDAY CONCERTS IN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES, 
PARIS. 

The animation which during the Summer evenings 
reigns in the Champs Elysées is generally enhanced by 
the Friday concerts, which are usually attended by a 
vast number of citizens, and are a source of infinite 
pleasure and recreation after a day of oppressive heat 
Our iilustration gives a most graphic idea of one of those 
fine entertainments, where excellent music is discoursed, 
and where, beneath the magnificent old trees, hung with 
Chinese lanterns, both young and old commingle in 
happy converse, or pause to drink in the burst of sweet 
harmony that ever and anon breaks forth from the 
orchestra that we see performing in the illuminated 
pavilion. As in our own Central Park, the effect of 
these afternoon Summer concerts is found to be most 
beneficial; for, after all, there is a power in music that 
tends towards the purification of hearts the most de- 
praved even, however imperceptible its influence upon 
them for the moment. 

THE ASPERN BRIDGE, VIENNA. 

This structure, which spans the Danube Canal, not far 
from the immense Franz Joseph gateway and barracks, 
was, we apprehend, built in commemoration of the 
victory gained over the First Napoleon at Aspern in 
1809 by the Archduke Charles. It is, as may be per- 
ceived from our illustration, sufficiently wide to admit of 
two lines of street cars with sidewalk for foot passengers, 
and an ample carriage-drive in the centre. The approaches 
at each end are spacious, and the stonework massive, 
and ornamented with appropriate emblems. The whole 
span, which is of iron, is constructed on the principle of 
the great railway thoroughfare across the Niagara River, 
just below the Falls, although a mere cobweb and single 
pace, so to speak, compared to the latter. It is, how- 
ever, and with excellent reason, a constant theme with 
the Viennese, who are never tired of admiring it, or 
pointing out its beauties to foreigners. 








PERSONAL, 


Mr. Sroryes, the English traveler, reports 
seeing Dr. Livingstone alive and well last July. 


GeneraL Burier has sent a marble medal- 
lion of himself to the I’hillips Exeter Academy. 


Miss ADELAIDE Pui.ips has returned from 
her European tour, and is spending a few days at Marsh- 
field, Mass. 


Emperor Witu1aM, of Germany, it is said, 
will visit Italy and King Victor Emmanuel towards the 
close of October. 


Tue King of Italy arrived at Vienna on 
the 17th, and was most cordially received by the Emperor 
and the populace. 


M. Emme Ottivier, French Minister of 
State under the late Emperor, is expected to arrive in 
Paris in a few days. 


Bismarck will be at the next meeting of 
the Emperors of Germany and Austria, whether it occurs 
at Vienna or Selzburg. 


Ex-Muntster Motiey has entirely recovered, 
and it is understood that he will sail for this country be- 
fore the end of the year. 


CHarLEss Brap.aven, the English “ repub- 
lican,’’? reached New York on the 17th. His first lecture 
will be delivered at Steinway Hall, October 3d. 


His Lorpsutp Gorpon-Gorpon, who fled 
to the Rocky Mountains a few weeks ago, was captured 
near Fort Garry, and is now in prison in Winnepeg. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Samuel Fallows, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Wisconsin, has been 
elected President of the Illinois Wesleyan University. 


Str Jonn A. Macponatp testified in the 
Canadian Railway investigation, denying the charges 
against the Government, and pronouncing many of 
McMullen’s statements false. 


Henry Bovuverte Witt1am Branp, Speaker 
of the English House of Commons, sailed with bis family 
from Liverpool for New York on the 20th, for a two 
months’ tour to this country. 


A pispatcu from Denver, Cal., says : Anna 
Dickinson, accompanied by Professor Hayden and party, 
walked to the summit of Long’s Peak on Saturday, 13th 
inst., making the ascent in three hours and ten minutes. 


Mrs. Smiru, wife of Professor Smith, of 
the University of Virginia, and daughter of the late Ges. 
ner Harrison, has written a Sunday-school book which 
has won, over 80 contestants, the prize offered by the 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 


Tue Duke of Ratibor, now the leader of 
those Roman Catholics of Germany who, without joining 
the Old Catholics, do not think themselves privileged to 
violate the laws of their country, has received from the 
Emperor William the high distinction of being appointed 
a full general in the German army. 


Mr. P. T. Barnum publishes a card saying 
that if no balloon crosses tue Atlantic this Autumn he 
will next year expend $50,000, if necessary, in demon- 
strating the possibility of such a project. ‘* As at present 
advised,’ he says, “I shall have the silk material manu- 
fuctured in China, put together and prepared under the 
direction of scientific men in London, an experimental 
ascension made trom the Sydenham Crystal Palace 
grounds, then bring the balloon to America, and make 
the transatlantic trip from New York. I trust the public 
will believe that if I put my hand to the plow I shall not 
iook back.’’ 
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GREAT GRANGE MEETING AT EDWARDSVILLE, ILL., SEPTEMBER ¢6ra.—CHARLES W. GREENE (SECRETARY OF NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS) ADDRESSING THE FARMERS. 
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VIEW OF THE LEVEE, SHREVEPORT. 


THE SCOURGE OF YELLOW 
FEVER. 
SCENES IN SHREVEPORT, LA. ber, says: 


TS intelligence received from Shreveport, La., ‘“‘ The town is nearly depopulated by a stampede 
during the past week, was extremely distressing. | and sickness. There has been, as near as I can 
ew cities in the South 
enjoyed fairer prospects 
of an immediate commer- 
cial activity. Asrecently 
as August 13th, a grand 
jubilee was held within 
the limits of this now 
fever-stricken city, as a 
celebration of the com- 
letion of the Texas and 
acific Railroad to Dallas, 
Texas. It was then 
thought that the two 
cities, Dallas, Texas, and 
Shreveport, La., were 
about assuming very im- 
poe relations with the 
arge commercial marts 
of the country. The Fall 
crops promised to be un- 
usually large, and it was 
considered that the great- 
er portion raised in those 
States would seek an 
outlet at these cities. One 
month later, and yellow 
fever, that fearful scourge, 
settled upon the place. 
But two reasons. have so 
far been assigned for its 
appearance. One autho- 
rity charges it upon the 
members of a Mexican 
circus troupe, another 
thinks its prevalence is 
owing to the unusually 
heavy float of timber and 
rafts down the Red River. 
The stricken city is situ- 
ated on the west bank of 
Red River, in the northern 
part of Louisiana, about 
three hundred miles by 
land northwest ot Baton 
Rouge, and about thirty 
miles below the ‘Great 
Raft,’ which is the limit 
of navigation for large 
steamboats. IJtis a thriv- 
ing town, and previous 
to its present isolation had 
daily communication by ; 
water and railway with New Orleans and all parts | ascertain up to date, about sixty people dead and 
of the country. A large business has been carried | a great number sick. There is one awful charac- 
on at Shreveport, as it is advantageously situated | teristic about the sickness, and that is, that no one 
for the shipment of cattle from Texas, and of cot- | has as yet recovered. Some are what they call 


ton from Louisiana. The population is about 4,607, 
of which 2,439 are white and 2,168 colored. 
A correspondent, writing on the 6th of Septem- 
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FUMIGATING TH" TOWN-—A SCENE IN TEXAS STREET. 





THE HOUSEHOLD HOSPITAL—THE LAST OF THE FAMILY. 


| doing well, while others die. One day you hear of | Association, and they are doing a great deal of 

a case doing as well as could be expected, the next | good. Of the fever, I may say that it is different 

day a corpse is awaiting the hearse. On the point | trom any yellow fever ever seen here.”’ 

of malignant fatality it surpasses any yellow fever | On the 7th it was rumored that the Central, Inter- 

ever known here. It appears as if once the fell | national, Great Northern, and Texas and Pacific 

monster ever gets its pestilential fangs on its victim, it | Railroad Companies were blockaded by the dis- 
ease. A panic broke out 
in Galveston and Houston, 
Texas, and the north- 
bound trains were crowd- 
ed with citizens fleeing 
from the scourge. The 
interior parts of Shreve- 
port were also quaran- 
tined on the 7th. 

The disease spread 
rapidly, and many deaths 
occurred. On the 11th 
the Board of Health of 
Memphis, Tenn., reported 
nine deaths from yellow 
fever at that city, and it 
was feared the epidemic 
would gain a more ex- 
tensive scope. The local 
Howard Association, the 
Odd Fellows and Masons, 
organized relief commit- 
tees, to be prepared for an 
emergency. 

The number of inter- 
ments from September lst 
to 16th, in Shreveport, 
was 226, while the num- 
ber of the sick was esti- 
mated at from 500 to 800. 
On the 14th there was a 
sudden change in the 
weather, which increased 
the alarm. Four days 
later, large quantities of 
tar were burned in the 
streets, and the gas was 
allowed to escape from 
the street-lamps. The 
scourge spread from the 
low grounds, near the 
Wolf River, towards the 
suburbs. On the 16th it 
was reported at Fulton, 
the terminus of the Cairo 
and Fulton Railroad, and 
atseveral towns in North- 
ern Louisiana. At Ver- 
non, La., ten circus men 
died of the fever on the 
16th. On the 17th it broke 
out at Key West, on the 
poh ae lr may ery the poor wretch isstiff, | United States steamer Pawnee, and Lieutenant- 
stark dead. A few cases at first dropped dead in the | Commander Mitchell died from its effects. 
streets before reaching a house. These cases,how- | The authorities at once set about relieving 
ever, have been rare. We have organized a Howard ! the distress of the sufferers, but in a short time 
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THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE—‘‘ GOOD-NIGHT.” 


LOUISIANA.-THE YELLOW FEVER EPIDEMIC AT SHREVI">:.~T.—F Rom PHoTroGRAPHs AND SKETCHES BY CHRISTIAN OLSEN, 

















the city treasury 
for help in humanity’s name. ‘The merchants of St. 
Louis, Mo., ina tew moments raised $1,500 while on 
change, and a few days later a further subscription 
of $1,000 was raised in the same city for the engage- 
ment of competent phy-icians and nurses. 

The Howard Assoc 


ened a corps of physicians and nurses to Shreve- 


port, and various other life associations throughout | 
[wo of | mured Kate, aloud, with the rose-tint deepening on 


the West and S uth sent prompt relief. 


the telegraph operators died at their posts, and the her fair face. 
t} 


Criminal Court was adjourned on the Isth, the offi 
cers being obliged to flee. 

The sad particulars spread rapidly throughout 
the country. On the 17th, citizens of Philadelphia 
forwarded $4,000 ; the members of the Cotton Ex- 
’Change of New York City sent $1,000; and private 
persons, bankers, merchants and others, increased 
this amount by $2,500. 


‘TO MATE IN THREE MOVES,” 


“YRIMSON the heart of the sea-coal fire, 
/ Bessie and I, in the ruddy glow, 
Her mother reads, and the old grandsire 


Dreams of his youth in the ‘long ago.” 


Quiet and warmth and love in the room, 
Now or never my suit to press; 

Where the hyacinths shed their sweet perfume, 
We play two games—one love, one chess. 


Queen of the red and queen of my heart, 


When will you wear my goldcu rng! 
Flushing her cheeks the roses start, 
Slyly she murmurs, ‘‘ Check to your king.” 


My pawns advance, press on, and die; 
The bisheps battle in lines oblique; 
My brave knights fall; but I can’t tell why, 
My heart grows strong as my game grows weak. 


Darling, answer me, lift your eyes; 
Your mother sleeps, and the time approves. 
Speak, sweet mouth, with a glad surprise 


‘You'll be mated, sir, in three more moves.”’ 


Then let this be one—and her dimpled hand 
Looks all the fairer for plain gold ring 

In vain I rally my scattered band, 
As again she checks my poor lost king. 


Nearer her gold-brown hair curls to mine, 
The chessmen seem in dark eclipse 

Check! Shall I die and make no sign? 
And I steal a kiss from her ripe red lips. 


Mate! and her joyous eyes proclaim 
Who wins by love and who in chess; 

And the pride of my life is the golden game 
That was lost when I won my darling Bess. 


MISS PONSONBY’S LODGERS. 
Mrs. WEISS. 


66 THINK it will do,’’ said Miss Ponsonby, 
criticisingly surveying the slip of manuscript 
as though it had beena picture. ‘ Read it 
again, Katharine.” 

She never called her niece ‘‘ Katharine’ except 
when she was not quite pleased with her; and Kate 
now read, slowly and listlessly : 


““*To Ler—By a single lady, a handsomely fur- 
nished suite of apartments, with family plate, extra, 
if desired. Will be let only to a gentleman and his 
wife, with first-class references. To such, terms 
moderate.’ ’’ 


‘*Yes, I think that will do,” repeated Miss Pont 
sonby, more confidently. ‘‘‘A single lady is a sor- 
of appeal to the respect and honorable feeling of 
gentlemen, and the ‘handsome furniture’ and 
‘moderate terms’ show that it is not poverty 
which induces me to seek lodgers ; while the plate 
will be sufficient guarantee so far as family respon- 
sibility is concerned. Only the best sort of people 
will answer such an advertisement, and I will take 
no others.” 

Kate slowly folded and inclosed the slip of paper 
in an envelope. 

‘Shall I take it to the office, aunt?” 

“Certainly not. Betsey will go.” 

“T don’t feel quite well this evening,” said the 
girl, putting her little white hands to her temples. 
**T should like a short walk.”’ 

Miss Ponsonby looked rather sharply at her 
niece,-and then her expression softened. 

“If you wish to go out, you can come with me. 
I will myself take the advertisement to the office.” 

Kate looked disappointed; but there was no 
escape. So, with as good a grace as possible, she 
went up-stairs to prepare for the walk. And the 
first thing she did, upon entering her own room, was 
to sink in a rocking-chair and press both her hands 
to her eyes. But it was of no use—the tears would 
come. 

Betsey came into the room with a basket piled up 
with a heap of white linen and cambric, fresh from 
the ironing-table. An expression of sympathy 
softened her honest red face. 

“IT wouldn’t take on about it, if I was you, Miss 
Kate. It’s a shame missus should do so, so it is: 
and if she’d ever had a sweetheart of her own she'd 
show more feeling about it.’’ 

‘* Aunt Ponsonby has always been kind to me, 
you know, betsey,”’ said Kate, wiping her eyes; 
**and I dare say she thinks it best that I should go 
away for a time.”’ 

“But you know you don’t think so, Miss Kate; 
nor want to go, neither. It ain't so pleasant at that 
dull country place, and six months with a hard, 
crose-grained woman like your aunt Price ain’t 
such a lively thing to look forward to. J never 
could abide her, with her stingy, prying ways. 
Missus, though her own half-sister, is a angel in 
ca-parisen, though she do take crotchets in her 
head, like this about young Mr. Grahame. She 
says he’s poor; but what o’ that? As if she hadn’t 
money enough to help set you up and make a be- 
ginning. Better give it to yeu now, than keep you 
waiting for it till she’s dead, and——_”’ 

** Betsey !’’ called Miss Ponsonby’s voice, from the 
bottom of the stairs. 

‘* Yes’m, ina minute. See, Miss Kate, ain’t your 
things beautifully done up? I'd like to see nicer 
fluting than this. Pity they should have to be all 
mashed up in a trunk. But I had something else 
tor you. You see I was round to-day at the drug- 
#ist’s, and Mr. Grahame came in there, and while 
that red-head young man was at the back a-fixin 
missus’s pills, he asked me how missus and you was? 
and so I told him you wasn’t over well, and was to 
go away the A after to-morrow morning, at seven. 

He looked blank, I tell you, Miss Kate; and then he 
give me (his, and said——- Yes’m, coming directly !”’ 

As Betsey hurried off with her empty basket, 
Kate, with her face all rosy-red, eagerly opened 
the tiny note that had been handed her. 


“‘ Daniina—I must see you before yon go. AsI 
oannot call at your aunt's, and she takes care that 


| port 


ition of New Orleans hast- | you, if you think 


was empty, and a cry arose | we are not allowed to meet elsewhere, I must ask 


this great favor of you. Let me see you for one 


minute to-morrow evening, at the east window of 


the hbrary. | have something of the grea/est im- 
ince to say to you. Don’t refuse, unless you 
*y unhappy. Have Betsey with 
Will half-past ten do? 
me 


Pr 


would render me ve 
proper. 
** Your's, AS EVER, 
“Oh, I couldn't think of such a thing mur- 
**So improper! Poor Robert!” her 
1oughts ran on, * how miserable he will be; and 
and | shall not see him again for six months! So 
cruel in Aunt Ponsonby 
we ever could torget each other! It's only because 
she didn't like his mother when they were girls. She 
said so herself. So unreasonable and-—and cruel.” 

‘lam ready, and waiting, Kate,’ said Miss Pon- 
sonby, from below; and Kate, who had forgotten 
all about the walk, started up, and commenced 
hasty preparations. But it was a decidedly driste 
little face which presently looked out from beneath 
the shadow of the dainty hat; and Miss Ponsonby, 
who really loved her niece—if she loved anything 
felt a little self-contrition as she observed it. But, 
then, she did not want Kate to marry Robert 
Grahame—didn’t, in fact, want her to marry any 
one; and she tried to persuade herself that it would 
be by far the best for her pretty, penniless orphan 
niece to have this misplaced affection for a poor 
young lawyer nipped in the bud, or, rather, starved 
out, by a six months’ absence. And were Kate to 
rebel, and persist in marrying against her wishes, 
why, then, Miss Ponsonby’s mind was made up 
not one penny of hers would she ever give or be- 
queath to Katharine, and this she had told her. 

Miss Ponsonby, in a black silk dress and one of 
her best caps, sat in state early on the following 
morning, awaiting the rush of applicants which 
would doubtless appear in answer to her advertise- 
ment. Yet hour after hour passed, and no eager 
aspirant had appeared. 

* It is very strange,’’ said Miss Ponsonby, glancing 
at the clock, now near upon twelve, and then, for 
the tenth time, referring to the day’s paper, as if 
to reassure herself that the advertisement was 
really there—‘ very strange, indeed !”’ 

‘There are so many advertisements of the kind, 
you know, aunt,”’ suggested Kate. 

‘* But mine is different from these common every- 
day advertisements,’’ remarked her aunt, with 
dignity. ‘‘A quiet, single lady—handsome furni- 
ture —family plate—and first-class reference —I 
should think there would be ro lack of competitors 
for so eligible a situation.”’ 

‘‘A gentleman, ma’am,’’ announced Betsey, 
opening the door so suddenly, that Miss Ponsonby 
had barely time to adjust her silk skirt, which she 
had turned over her knees, as a protection from the 
heat of the fire. And, as she turned, she found her- 
self confronted by a tall, rather lank and sallow, 
middle-aged gentleman, with long black hair, and 
bright, beady black eyes, surrounded by dark 
purple circles. 

‘‘Good-morning, madame,’’ said the visitor, 
politely bowing. ‘The lady of the house, I pre- 
sume ?”’ 

Miss Ponsonby bowed, mentioned her name, and 
invited the guest to be seated. 

‘*T have called, madame,” said he—‘‘ ahem !—in 
answer to your pesos WE omen ey that your 
rooms are not yet engaged. am the Reverend 
Silas Home’’—here he handed a card—‘ late 
Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of Mid- 
dlebury—ahem !”” 

Miss Ponsonby bowed. She had not exactly 
liked the stranger’s appearance, though his manners 
and dress were those of a gentleman; but now it 
occurred to her maiden mind how very proper it 
would be to have ¢ clergyman as an.inmate of her 
house, provided, of course, he were married. And 
then the name, “ Reverend Silas Home,’’ was not 
entirely unknown to her. She remembered to have 
either heard or seen it in the papers. 

‘* Mrs. Home is with you, I presume?”’ 

‘‘ Certainly, madame; that is, | expect Mrs. 
Home to-day from a visit she has been paying a 
friend—ahem !”’ 

He had a rather wheezy voice, with a slight 
cough, for which he now apologized by attributing 
it to a bronchial affection. In fact, this complaint 
was the main cause of his being now in the city—it 
having obliged him to give up preaching; and 
having in conSequence been reluctantly compelled 
to resign the charge of his late congregation in 
Middlebury, they had obtained for him the situation 
of Superintendent of the Bethlehem United Mission 
and bible Society, to enter upon which office he 
had come to this city some weeks ago. Mrs. Home 
objected to boarding, and having no children, they 
were desirous of obtaining rooms, suitable for light 
housekeeping, in a age house and family of 
first respectability. Miss Ponsonby’s advertisement 
had pleased him, and he had at once started off in 
hope of securing the rooms. 

‘* Perhaps you would like to see them ?” suggested 
Miss Ponsonby; and the reverend gentleman as- 
senting, she rang for Betsey, who led the way, the 
rest following. 

Mr. Home was pleased with the rooms. They 
were airy and cheerful, and he liked the handsome, 
substantial, rather old-style mahogany furniture. 
There might, perhaps, be one or two slight altera- 
tions to suggest in its arrangement, such for instance 
as turning the bed’s head trom the draft of the win- 
dows, if Miss Ponsonby did not object: but he 
would leave all this to Mrs. Home. He presumed 
the bed was properly aired for immediate use ; if 
so, he would like to bring Mrs. Home directly here 
this evening from the station. It would appear to 
her so much more comfortable and homelike than a 
hotel; and as for supper, he could order one from 
Tapley’s, in the next street. 

‘* Do you propose to take the silver, may I ask ?”’ 
inquired Miss Ponsonby; “‘ old family silver which 
belonged to my father’s family. I have myself a 
smaller set in use, given to my mother upon her 
marriage, but it is scarcely so handsome or massive 
as the other, which has always been very much ad- 
mired.”’ 

‘** Well, really, madame, I hardly know as to the 
silver, since we have spoons and forks of our own, 
as also a French china tea-set, which folks would 
say is good enough for a « clergyman. Mrs. 
Home, it is true, likes such things, having been 
brought up to it. She is the daughter of General 
Tomlinson, of Middlebury——" 

“I have heafd of the Tomlinsons,’’ said Miss 
Ponsonby, observing his slight pause ; ‘‘ connections 
of my friends, the Carringtons, of Danville.”’ 

“Just so, madame. I don’t doubt that we shall 
yet discover many more mutual acquaintance ; and 
in regard to the silver, why, I shall leave the ques- 
tion to Mrs. Home. I confess that I have a respect 
for old family relics of all kinds, and am always in- 
terested in seeing them.”’ 

‘Perhaps you will look at the silver ?’’ suggested 
Miss Ponsonby, feeling now more at her ease with 
Mr. Home, and anxious to exhibit the plate, which, 
with some old family jewelry, was her greatest 
pride; and she led the way again down-stajrs, and 
unlocking a closet of the library, opened a big 





wooden chest res toe with iron, whence she proudly 
produced the much-prized valuablea. 


and so foolish, too—as if 
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“Very fine 
turning the jewels to the light and weighing the 
heavy silver in his hand, with, however, not so 
much appearance of interest as Miss Ponsonby and 
Kate had expected. ‘‘ Though no judge of the 
value of such things, these must, I think, be worth 
considerable.” 

‘* Not less than one thousand dollars.” said Miss 
Ponsonby, ‘‘for you see the jewels are of the first 
water, and the silver pure.” 

‘‘No doubt,’’ remarked the gentleman. ‘ Our 
honest and honorable ancestors were not accus- 
tomed to deal m bogus display of any kind. Theirs 
was the sterling metal, ma’am, and the tinsel was 
left to modern times.” 

So they returned to the parlor, where a mutual 
satisfactory arrangement was speedily made. Mrs. 
Home would arrive by the seven o'clock train, and 
Miss Ponsonby promised to have the rooms well 
aired and warmed for her reception. Her health 
was delicate, her husband said, and he feared lest 
even the brief half-day’s journey might prove over- 


| fatiguing. 


‘“A very nice gentleman,’’ said Miss Ponsonby, 
when he had departed. * A clergyman, and of 
good family, for otherwise he could never have 
married into the Tomlinson family. All their con- 
nections and associates are people of the first stand- 
ing. Indeed, I consider it very fortunate to have 
secured such inmates.”’ 

‘If Mr. Home were only more agreeable-look- 
ing,’’ remarked Kate ; “‘ but I don’t exactly like his 
expression. He seems to be looking everywhere at 
the same moment, with those little, deep-set, sharp, 
black eyes of his; and his voice is very disagree- 
able.”’ 

‘*His looks and voice are nothing to us,” replied 
Miss Ponsonby, sharply ; ‘‘ and you might do better 
than bestow so much attention upon the appearance 
of gentlemen. You will find, as you grow older and 
wiser, that what you call handsome men are not 
always the best; but it seems the way of foolish 
young girls to consider good looks above everything 
else.’ 

As this was clearly a cut at her hking for hand- 
some Robert Grahame, Kate made no reply, but 
dutifully assisted her aunt and Betsey in making 
ready the rooms for Mrs. Home. 

That lady arrived about half-past seven—just as 
it was getting dark. She appeared a tall woman, 
dressed in black, and so muflled up from the un- 
usually chill air that they could see but little of her. 
She was suffering with acute neuralgia, the conse- 
quence, she said, of being seated near an open 
window of the cars; and all that she wished was to 
go immediately to bed. Miss Ponsonby sent up 
some tea, and one of her own favorite specifics for 
neuralgia, but Betsey reported that Miss Home was 
already in bed, with her head all wrapped up in the 
blankets, and moaning pitifully, poor lady. 

It was nearly ten o'clock before Kate had finished 
her own preparations, in readiness to start on her 
journey early in the morning. Her aunt had long 
since retired, and all in the house was quite still. 

“| wonder if he will come?” thought Kate; for 
she had sent no note or message forbidding the pro- 
posed tryst. ‘‘I should like so much to see him for 
just one minute before I go, but I hope he won’t 
come. It seems so—so imprudent, in case any one 
should find it out. Oh, I hope he won’r come !”’ 

Yet, despite the wish, she peeped cautiously from 
between the blinds, and was conscious of a feeling 
ot Sugpeennens in seeing no one at the library- 
window below. 

Now, the library was on the first floor, forming a 
sort of wing, which had been added to the house 
by the late Judge Ponsonby, Miss Ponsonby’s old 
bachelor brother. It opened out of the hall, which 
thus separated it from the rest of the house, except 
the little room immediately above, which was Kate’s 
bedroom. Her aunt slept in the apartment oppo- 
site her own, on the other side of the hall, adjoin- 
ing the front room, which was used as a parlor; 
and the two rooms below these were those now 
occupied by the new lodgers. The library on the 
first floor, containing her late brother’s books, 
secretary, etc., Miss Ponsonby reserved. It was 
generally kept locked, and rarely ever used, except 
by Kate, who liked to sit reading in Judge Pon- 
sonby’s big armchair, at the bow-window, which 
opened upon a retired part of the large front yard, 
being built on the side of the house opposite from 
the window of Kate’s room above. 

Ten o’clock—and Kate, still sitting up, started 
nervously. If Robert should areal | she felt 
sure that he would-—-what could she do? Not go 
down to see him—that would not be exactly 
poser ae thought, under the circumstances. She 
might call to him softly and beg him to go away; 
but, then, there would be danger of some one hear- 
ing her. Perhaps the best way would be to go to 
Betsey, and send her to Mr. Grahame with a message 
or a note, which ought surely to satisfy him. Yes, 
this would certainly be the best plan; and so Kate 
sat down and hastily wrote a few lines in pencil; 
and then softly opening her door, she stole noise- 
lessly down the stairs, for the purpose of awakening 
Betsey, of whose sympathies and assistance she 
was confident; for Betsey had been, as she had 
often told Kate, ‘‘ crossed in love,’’ and was, there- 
fore, ever ready to feel for others whose course of 
true love did not run too smoothly. 

It was now past ten o’clock, and everything 
about the house was perfectly still and quiet. The 
young girl’s light, cautious footstep made no sound 
on the stairs; and, in the profound silence and 
darkness of the hall below she paused, with a feel- 
ing almost of dread. Betsey slept in the basement, 
and she consequently had another flight of stairs to 
descend. She did not like the idea. She was 
getting nervous with strange thoughts of how she 
should feel if a white figure were to start up before 
her in the darkness, or an ice-cold hand be suddenly 
laid upon her own, or a whisper— -Hush! What 
was that? 

A sound, so faint that she could not tell what it 
was, or whence it came. Breathlessly she stood, 
listening, when again the sound was heard—a foot- 
step it seemed, in the library, the door of which was 
not six yards from where she stood. 

Who could be in the library at this time of night? 
The door was kept locked, she knew, and the key 
hung in her aunt’s room. Miss Ponsonby could not 
be there at such an hour; Betsey could not be 
there; Mr. Grahame—Mr. and Mrs. Home—poor 
Kate’s thoughts grew bewildered, and a sudden, 
vague terror came over her. Her first impulse was 
to return up-stairs; but at that very moment the 
sound of a sudden sharp click, as if the turning of 
a key, or the cocking of a pistol, was distinctly 
audible in the library, and Kate stood still, with her 
blood curdling in her veins; not for her life could 
she pass that door in the darkness. And just then 
a faint, byes gr J line of bluish light flitted across 
the stairs and the hall-floor, clearly through a cre- 
vice of the closed library-door; and there was 
again a sharp metallic click, followed by alow, dull, 
rasping sound. 

Oh, what could be going on there? If she 
could only awaken her aunt, or Betsey, or, better 
still, Mr. Home. His door was only a few yards 
beyond the library; and, with a trembling des- 
peration, Kate nerved herself, and began to move 
cautiously and noiselessly step by step towards the 








very fine, indeed,” said Mr. Home, | front of the hall. 
| half-way, when the door of the library was slowly 
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But hardly had she advanced 


and carefully opened, and the faint blue light of a 
dark lantern fell—first, upon the figure of a tall 
man standing within, and then became concen- 
trated full upon herself. 

With a shriek, in which seemed embodied the 
very climax of terror, the girl sprang forward, and 
threw herself frantically against the parlor-door. 

‘‘Mr. Home!—Mr. Home!’’ she screamed. 
‘Help! Oh, help! help!” 

And then there was arush—a scream—a struggle, 
mingled with oaths, and the report of a pistol; and 
Kate Ponsonby, helpless with terror, sank half faint 
ing to the floor. 

‘* Bring a light—quick!” cried a voice, which, 
half exhausted as she was, she instantly recognized 
as Grahame’s. 

** Robert—oh, Robert !”’ 

“Kate, dearest, keep still! 
don’t be frightened. I have him safe, if only 
all this time an almost noiseless struggle was going 
on in the hall—‘ if only I could see to secure him. 
Can't you getalight? Quick!” 

“T'll get one in a minute! Hold on, Mr. 
Grahame. Don't let go!’ cried the excited voice 
of Betsey. ‘ Keep still, Miss Kate, wherever you 
are. Mr. Home and Mr. Grahame’s got him!” 

And ere another minute had elapsed, a broad, 
bright glare from the hall-lamp illumined the scene, 
and revealed to the eyes of all a most extraordinary 
spectacle. 

Prostrate upon the floor lay the apparently lifeless 
body of the Reverend Silas Home, with close beside 
him an immense valise whence appeared glimpses 
of silver plate, wonderfully resembling Miss Pon- 
sonby’s much prized tea-set. A few yards distant 
lay his delicate and suffering consort, still in her 
traveling-suit, and struggling manfully with Mr. 
Robert Grahame, who, with his knee on her chest, 
and his hands grasping both her wrists, was, by 
dint of superhuman exertion, keeping her down. A 
very elaborate chignon of plaits and trizzles lay 
close by, showing her head closely shaven, and 
surprisingly resembling a man’s, whilst Miss Pon- 
sonby’s jewel-case appeared strewn around in 
several fragments. Miss Ponsonby herself in snowy 
night-gear was visible at the head of the stairs, her 
hands clasped, and her voice filling the air with 
shrieks ; whilst Betsey, armed with a kitchen-poker, 
dodged and danced round the struggling couple on 
the floor, apparently too much astonished and be- 
wildered to render any effectual assistance. 

“ Here, Betsey, you are strong—help me to hold 
down this fellow ”’ (this disrespectful epithet applied 
by Mr. Grahame to Mrs. Home,) ‘‘ and Kate, can't 
you wake up Colonel Sawyer? I fear I’m hurt, 
and that villain,” signifying the Reverend Mr. Home, 
‘* will soon come to himself—he’s only stunned.” 

Kate waited to hear no more. Robert hurt— 
struggling—exhausted—with she knew not what 
mysterious danger threatening—so she was off as 
fast as her trembling limbs would permit, knock- 
ing frantically at the door of their next neigh- 
bor, Colonel Sawyer, and begging him to come 
for the love of heaven, as ‘‘she believed Mr. and 
Mrs. Home had gone crazy—and something awtul 
was the matter—and Mr. Grahame was hurt—and 
—and——”’ 

And so Colonel Sawyer, with others who had 
already been aroused by the screams and the firing, 
was quickly on the spot, and Mr. and Mrs. Home 
were speedily secured and handed over to the 
custody of the tardy police. 

It was then found that Mr. Grahame had received 
a pistol-bullet in his side, and he was by Miss Pon- 
sonby’s orders immediately put to bed in the room 
lately occupied by the eligible lodgers, and a 
op sent for. 

he physician pronounced the hurt to be painful 
but not dangerous; and then proceeded to admin- 
ister to the family all around—from Miss Ponsonby, 
who was in hysterics, to Betsey, who in her vigor- 
ous efforts to tranquilize Mrs. Home had received 
from that lady sundry kicks, bites and scratoches— 
like Mr. Grahame’s wound, not dangerous, but 
rather painful. 

It was, however, some days before either of the 
ladies had quite recovered from the nervous agita- 
tion consequent on the unexpected proceedings of 
that eventful night; and then Miss Ponsonby, grate- 
ful for the preservation of her family plate and 
jewels, devoted herself to the nursing of the young 
man to whose courage and presence of mind she 
owed them. 

It seems that Grahame, waiting under the library 
window for Kate’s appearance, had had his at- 
tention attracted by suspicious sounds and move- 
ments within, and had been just about going in 
search of the police, when Kate’s scream aroused 
him, and he had dashed through the front hall-door, 
fortunately left open for the convenience of the 
burglars, and so met them in the act of a hasty 
flight. The pious Mr. Home he first floored by a 
couple of well-directed blows, but experienced 
more difficulty with his delicate spouse, from whom 
in the first struggle he had received his wound, yet 
still held on till Betsey came to the rescue with a 
match and the kitchen-poker. And we may here 
mention that Miss Ponsonby’s eligible lodgers 
— to be old acquaintances of the police, long 

nown to them by the sobriquets of ‘‘ Slippery 
Joe,” and “ Pretty Polly, alias ‘* Dandy Jack,” and 
whose role it was to play the “‘ genteel dodge ”’ in 
all professional transactions of their fraternity. 

Miss Ponsonby changed her mind in regard to 
Kate’s six months’ visit to her aunt Price. She has 
never since advertised for lodgers, with the tempt- 
ing information of oon a rich and unprotected 
old maid; but Mr. and Mrs. Robert Grahame now 
reside with her, and Miss Ponsonby declares that 
no one who has not tried it can know what a com- 
fort it is to have a strong and courageous man in 
the house, in case of anything happening. And as 
to Betsey, she would not part with her on an 
account, and has already put her down in her will 
for a handsome legacy. 


Don’t come here; 








THE ARAMEANS. 


UVIER has thought fit to give the name of 
Aramean (derived from the ancient appella- 
tion of Syria) to the race of people who inhabit the 
southwest of Asia and the north of Africa, and it 
has remained there up to our own day. It also ex- 
tended its settlements to the south of Europe, 
where it became assimilated to the inhabitants of 
that part of the world. 

At a period when Europeans were immersed in the 
depths of ignorance the Arameans successfully cul- 
tivated science and art. But later, whilst progress 
was making rapid strides amongst the Westerners, 
the Arameans, on the contrary, came to a halt; so 
that the civilization of these Asiatic races is still 
pretty much the-same as it was two thousand 
years ago. 

Christianity sprang up amidst the Arameans, 
but it made few converts. Mohammedanism and 
Buddhism attracted nearly the whole of this nu- 
merous race, 

Four leading divisions are recognized among the 
Arameans: the Libyans, the Semitics, the Persians, 
and the Georgians and Circassians. 
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FOOTPRINTS OF PROGRESS. 

UnworkeD Coa. Mines.—Recent geological sur- 
veys of the new Territories in the Far West have re- 
vealed the very important fact that the known coal 
deposits of the Rocky Mountain region extend over 
an area of upward of 250,000 square miles, in strata 
varying from five to thirty-five feet in thickness. 
ProgreT.—Senator 


A REMARKABLE RAILROAD 


Morton states that he has in his possession a pro- | 


position from eminent capitalists in Holland to build 


a four-track railroad from the Atlantic coast to some | 


point in the West, perhaps Indianapolis or Chicago, 
the whole to be accomplished by private capital 
and without asking for a dollar of State, national or 
individual aid, and he vouches for the entire respon- 
sibility of the parties. 

LUBRICATING O1L IN Kansas.—Recent investiga- 
tions have led to the discovery of a fine quality of 
oil in Miami County, near Somerset. The Crissman 
Spring, which at present is exciting much interest, 
is three miles south of the depot, and there are 
other springs within a mile and a half or two miles. 
Careful experiments have proved that the oil pro- 
duced is of a very valuable quality, and there 
scarcely exists a doubt but it can be found in great 
abundance. 

THe WEALTH OF Matne.—A piece of slate was 
taken from the Mayfield quarry, recently, thirty- 





three feet long, thirteen feet deep and two feet | 


thick, without crack or scar. Slate in sheets suffi- 
ciently large for billiard-tables is easily quarried, 
and the company has large orders for it. The slate 
farm comprises two hundred acres, and the quarry 
is a mountain of slate five hundred feet in height. It 


has already been opened one hundred teet. The | 


slate is said to be better than the Vermont article, 
and easier to quarry. 

IMPORTANT RAILROAD ScHEME.—The project of 
opening a new through line from New York to the 


West, to be called the Continental Railway, is assum- | 


ing such a practical shape that the inauguration of 
the work may soon be expected. It is proposed to 
make Council Bluffs, lowa, the Western terminus, 
with a connecting line to Chicago. Charters have 
been obtained from six States through which the 
line would pass, and the right of way has been ob- 
tained for upward of 900 miles, besides local aid 
amounting to $4,000,000. 


Civic ANNEXATION.—On the 7th of October Bos- 
ton will decide whether it favors the extension of 
its borders so as to include the Brighton abattoir 
and the recently incurred debt of that town, and 
also whether West Roxbury and Brookline shall 
hereafter become, municipally, a part of the city, 
as they are in every other respect at present. It 
will likewise determine by vote the question of the 
annexation of Charlestown, which, if consummated, 
would be the first step towards indefinite annexa- 
tion on the side of Middlesex County. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CaTTLE.—The law passed by 
the last Congress concerning the transportation of 
live stock goes into effect October lst throughout 
the United States. By this law it is forbidden, 
under a penalty of from $100 to $500 for each viola- 
tion, to confine cattle in railroad cars, or other 
vehicles, for a lo: xer period than twenty-eight con- 
secutive hours without unloading them for water 
and feeding, and a rest of at least five hours. If 
owners, keepers, or transporters of animals are not 
present to see that the provisions of this law are 
complied with at the periods stated, then railroads 
or other transportation companies are bound by the 
law to perform the duty. 


A SovuTHERN SrEAMSHIP LINE.—The steamships 
contemplated to be built for the Mississippi Valley 
and Brazil Steamship Company have already been 
modeled, and will be expressly adapted for the 
tropical climate of the Brazil trade. They will 
carry 2,500 tons freight on a draft of sixteen feet, 
enabling them to cross the bars of the Mississippi 
passes at any stage of water, and will make the 
yassage, including all stoppages, in twenty-two days. 

‘he capital stock is $3,000,000, and the Company is 
to commence business as soon as $500,000 is sub- 
scribed, and it is contemplated to put two chartered 
steamers on the line by December next, to run until 
the Company’s steamers can be built. 


GREAT RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION.—It is rumored 
in railroad and financial circles that negotiations are 
now pending between General Mahone, Colonel 
Jaques, of the Southern Security Company, and 
General Rosecranz, involving the consolidation of 
the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, the 
Memphis and Chattanooga, the Bristol and Norfolk, 
the Memphis and Little Rock, and the Little Rock 
and Fort Smith Roads, all to be put under the man- 
agement of General Mahone and Colonel Jaques, 
and to be extended up the Canadian River to Albu- 
querque, and constitute the central route of the 
Southern Pacific Transcontinental Road. 


NAVIGATION IN TExasS.—It is to be regretted that 
80 little has been done to improve the facilities of 
navigation in this State. The streams run through 
the midst of the richest alluvial lands, and a large 
portion of the very best plantations are either on 
their banks or within two or three miles, so that if 
they are once made navigable, a large portion 
of crops could be sent to market with very little, if 
any, wagoning. There are at least a million and a 
half acres in Brazos Valley of the richest alluvial 
lands in the world, a tenth part of which will pro- 
duce at least 150,000 bales of cotton. When that is 
the case the inducement to navigate the river will 
be such as to remove all ordinary obstacles. 


An IMMENSE INDUSTRY IN INDIANA.—A party of 
wealthy English capitalists are on their way to 
Indianapolis to consider the practicability of estab- 
lishing works for the manufacture of essemer steel. 
The block coal of this State is conceded to be the 
best yet discovered for manufacturing iron, and it 
is thought that the iron made from this coal is the 
best in America for making Bessemer steel. Pro- 
fessor Cox, upon whose representations the capital- 
ists are coming, is of the opinion that Bessemer 
steel rails can be manufactured in this State cheaper 
than iron ones, and he is prepared to demonstrate 
that this great and valuable industry can be more 

rofitably conducted there than anywhere else in the 

nited States. 

MEXICAN CONCESSION TO AMERICAN ENTERPRISE.— 
Mr. Plumb has obtained a concession from the 
Mexican Congress for the 'Texas International Rail- 
road Company. This gentleman, on behalf of his 
constituents, engages to build a railroad line from 
Lagos to Matamoras—another line to connect Lagos 
with Mazatlan, and a third one from a point in 
Mexico yet to be determined to the Pacific Ocean. 
The completion of this American-Mexican system, 
which will be of great importance to the United 
States, is to take place within ten years. After 
the first kilometers shall have been built, the Mexi- 
can Government engages to guarantee the under- 
taking to the amount of $90,000 for every kilometer 
built and furnished, and subsidizing to the extent of 
one hundred thousand dollars for every year saved 
in the construction of the system, ratification of this 
contract to be voted ou ui the next Congress, 
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GOSSIP OF THE GRANGES. 


Durie the early part of September a large 
number of farmers’ conventions were held in Illinois, to 
nominate candidates for county offices 

The Arkansas State Grange will meet at Little Rock 
October 13th 

Riverside Grange, of Lawrence, Kan., 
picnic on the 12th 

The farmers of Hocking County, Obio, had a basket 
picnic near Logan, September llth 

A general mass convention of farmers and Grangers 
will take place at Jefferson City, Mo., October Ist 


had a basket 


The farmers of Grundy County, IIl., held a convention 
at Morris, on the 6th, and nominated county officers 

There are now twenty-six farmers’ granges in Oregon 
The State Grange will probably be organized in about four 
weeks. 

The members of granges and various agricultural clubs 
in the vicinity of Carlinville, IL, will hold aconvention 
September 29th 

A grand mass State Convention of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry will be held at National Park, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Friday, October 3d. 

The Southwestern Central Association of Patrons of 


Husbandry will unite in an important meeting at Farmers’ | 


Point, Kan., November 18th. 

The committee appointed to engage an orator to address 
the Grangers at the Northern Fair in Oshkosh, Wis., have 
invited the Hon. Matthew Anderson, of Dane County, 

We are glad to know that the Agricultural Press of the 
country have learned of a certain organization of farmers, 
and would suggest that when they copy entire the ‘‘ Gossip 
of the Granges”’ from this journal, they give a courteous 
credit. 

The Livingston County farmers’ platform was unan 
imously adopted as the sentiment of the Convention. 
The proceedings were very harmonious, and the speeches 
strongly denounced monopoly, corruption and thieving in 
every form. 

The State Grange of Pennsylvania was organized at 
Reading on the 18th. Twenty-five masters of subordinates; 
J. Wilkinson, State Deputy of lowa; T. A. Thompson, 
Lecturer of the National Grange, and two hundred others, 
participated. 

The Farmers’ Anti-monopoly Convention, held at Rock 
Island, Ill., September 6th, was the largest and most 
harmonious convention ever held in that county, 
and was composed of the most able and intelligent 
farmers in the locality. 

An immense farmer’s barbecue was held at Orrick, 
Mo., on the 12th. Five thousand persons were on the 
ground, Addresses were made by J. ‘I. Childs and Colonel 
N. J. Coleman, which were well received. It was the 
greatest outpouring of the farmers since the war. 

The DeKalb County farmers had a very enthusiastic 
convention at DeKalb, September 6th. The Hon. J. M. 
Curry was chosen Chairman, Ed. Leach, Secretary, and V. 
Hix, Assistant Secretary. The nominations for county 
officers are For Judge, W. W. Sedgwick ; Treasurer, 
Robert Hampton; Superintendent of Schools, H. P. Hall; 
Clerk, C. Conrad 

At Janesville, Wis., on the 11th, at the Southern Wis 
consin Fair, Colonel D. Wyatt Aiken, of South Carolina, 
addressed 15,000 people, many of whom were Grangers, 
arguing in favor of Free Trade and opposition to all mo 
nopolies. Colonel Aiken is one of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Grange, and Secretary of the 
South Carolina State Grange 

The Grangers’ movement is spreading very rapidly 
throughout the South, and new granges are organized 
every day. In Virginia there are so far only three 
granges. It is understood that the matter will soon be 
taken up by influential Virginians, and it is probable that 
the Order will soon be a potent influence in the Old Do- 
minion. The farmers there are as prosperous as their 
brethren in the West. 


The largest farmers’ meeting ever held in Iowa, assem- 
bled at Washington, in that State, on the 5th, The ex 
tent and power of the organization of the Patrons of 
Husbandry was shown by the attendance of 60 granges, 
who marched in procession, bearing ar, ropriate mottoes, 
robed in the regalias of their Order and accompanied by 
wagons covered with emblamatic decorations. The nhum- 
ber of teams on the ground was 500, and there were 
from 8,000 to 10,000 farmers present, 


REVIVAL OF AMERICAN SHIP- 
BUILDING. 


THE prospects of the shipbuilding trade 
for the balance of the year are, at least, encouraging, and 
for the immediate future a brisk and healthy demand tor 
tonnage may be confidently anticipated, and at remunera 
tive rates. 

Philadelphia claims to be the greatest iron and wooden 
shipbuilding centre in the country, 

The Keystone State is credited this year with 10,575 
tons of wooden and 46,016 tons of iron shipping. 

Freights at present, both coastwise and foreign, are 
much higher than at any other period since the war. 


In the shipyards of Maine and Massachusetts there are 
vessels being built that will aggregate to 65,020 tons. 


There are building on Long Island, and at Eastport, Me., 
small vessels for coasters and fishermen, aggregating 
20,000 tons. 

About 2,000 tons of wooden vessels have been built at 
Camden, N. J., and about the same amount in various 
portions of Maryland. 

At the works of John Roach, iron ship-builder at 
Chester, Pa, there have been built within a year about 
27,000 tons of iron shipping. 


An experienced builder gives it as his opinion that the 
aggregate amount of wooden and iron tonnage now on 
the stocks is greater than at any former period in our 
history. 

The complete tonnage of wooden and iron vessels made 
in the Kensington (Philadelphia) District, this season, is 
29,016 tons—10,000 of which is for wooden, and 19,016 for 
iron vessels, 

The small builders of Kensington are building a num- 
ber of schooners and sloops and smaller vessels, for the 
coasting and fishing trade, and the tonnage is placed at 
about 5,000. These vessels average from 50 to 100 tons. 

It is believed that, on account of the very high price of 
labor, iron and coal in England, a large proportion of the 
work of that country will naturally come here. The 
American yards can do the work required as good and as 
cheap as elsewhere 

Some large builders of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, 
afier building ves-cls, have the same fitted out in New 
York. As they are registered in the New York Custom 
House, the tonnage is placed to the credit of that city, 
whereat Pennsylvania is indignant. 


The high rate of freights and their continued advance, 
especially to ports in Europe and the Mediterranean, have 
materially enhanced the values of our merchant vessels 
and given an impetus to shipbuilding which must affect 
favorably the condition of our merchant marine. 


James S. Dean, of 56 South Street, New York, is re- 
building the United States revenue steamer Nansemond, 
the United States lightship Number 28, and the lighter 
Gem. He has 140 men engaged, three vessels on the 
ways at Red Hook, and two others being rebuilt at the 
shipyard. 

Neafie & Levy, of Philadelphia, have built this year 21 
large wooden vessels, averaging 200 tons each, the whole 
tonnage being about 5,000 tons. There are three more 
vessels of about the same size to be finished by the Ist of 
January next, now on the stocks. One of these is for the 
United States Lighthouse Board, which when finished 
will be stationed at Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. Cramp & Sons, of Philadelphia, have constructed 
this year four immense iron vessels for the American 
Steamship Company, the Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and 
Indiana. Six steam colliers of 1,500 tons each have been 
contracted for by the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company. Two of thése will be finished this year, and 
the others by July next. The iron steamship Crescent 
City, to run between New York and Havana, is bow on 
the ways. 


Webster, with black bass, has been completed 





| versary with a parade and review. 





NEWS OF THE 


NEw ENGLAND. 


WEEK. 


Matne.—The Cumberland County Agricul- | 
tural Society wlll hold its annual fair at Bridgton, October 
Ist and 2d. 

Bangor has subscribed $10,000, Winterport $6,000, and 
Orono $1,050, to the Penobscot Bay @md River Railroad 
enterprise. 


New Hampsuire.—Land has been given to 
form a public mall in Portsmouth, consisting of fifty feet 
on each side for a new thoroughfare. 


Vermont.—The State Fair at Rutland was 
eminently successful, and for the first time in many years 
more than paid for itself 


Massacuusetts.—A grand conclave of the | 
Ancient Order of Hiber. ians is to be held in Lowell early 
in October 

The two hundredth anniversary of the old town of Dun. ! 
stable, out of which Nashua and a half-dozen towns on 
either side of the New Hampshire line are now formed, is 
to be celebrated in October py the Nashua Historical 
Society. 

The work of stocking Lake Chaubunagungamaug, 
A number 
of white perch and salmon are also to be placed in the 
lake. A reward is offered for the detection of any person 
fishing in the lake until further notice, or pronouncing 
the name correctly 

Fifty feet progress, the first week in this month, was 
made in the Hoosac Tunnel from the central shaft, which 
is the largest gain yet made in a single month, while the 
west shaft made thirty-three feet in the same time. 

The Hampden County Agricultural Society will hold its 
fair at Springfield, beginning October 10th. 


Mr. Samuel H, Hitchcock, who has just given $25,900 | 
to complete Congregational Hull, Boston, is also the giver 
of $150,000 to Amherst College, $100,000 to Andover 
Seminary, $85,000 to endow a free high school in his 
native town, $25,000 to Knox College, $10,000 to Tabor 
College, and many other liberal gifts to worthy objects. 
The directors of the Congregational House have voted 
to call the library ‘Hitchcock Hall,’’ in recognition of 
this generous gift. 


Connecticut.— The Union Agricultural 
Society of Somers, East Windsor and Enfield will hold its 
next fair at Broad Brook, October 14th. 

The Credit Mobilier suits were opened at Hartford on 
the 17th. 


RuopE Istanp.—The Odd Fellows of Ports- 
mouth recently dedicated a new hall. 

The root that grew in Roger Williams's grave is in 
Rhode Island Hall, Brown University. 

The Fog Whistle Building at Block Island is now nearlY 
completed, and will soon be in operation. The whistle is 
a reed instrument, and makes two blasts per minute. The 
lighthouse will not probably be built this season. 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 


New Yorrx.—A State Convention of those 
who are in favor of prohibition by legislation and the 
strict enforcement of all laws against the liquor traffic, is 
called to meet at Utica, October 9th. 

The New York State Prohibition Convention, at Syra 
cuse, nominated a State ticket, with the Rev. Dwight 
Williams, of Madison, for Secretary of State. 

The Rey. Dr. Paddock was consecrated Bishop of Mas 
sachusetts in Brooklyn on the 17th. 

The Fifth annual meeting of the Central New York 
Pioneer Association was held in Syracuse on the 17th. 


New York City.—Fifty nuns and Sisters 
of Charity have arrived in Paris by the Eastern Railway 
from the old departments of the Haut and Bas-Rhin, on 
their way t» America 

It is proposed by a Long Branch capitalist to build a 
ship canal trom New York to Long Branch. The channel 
would be 12,000 feet long, 150 wide and 20 feet deep. The 
cost would be about $1,000,000. 

A gymnastic tournament will be given at the Academy 
of Music on the 8th of November, open te amateurs from 
all parts of the United States. 

The Veterans of the Mexican War celebrated the anni- 


Intelligence was received from Dundee, Scotland, to the 
effect that the castaways of the Polaris were in that city, 

The following firms were obliged to suspend: Jay Cook 
& Co; Fisk & Hatch ; White, Defreitas & Rathborne; 
Beers & Edwards; Eugene J. Jackson; Thomas Reed & 
Co.; W. H. Warren; George Bolton Alley & Co.; Green- 
leaf, Norris & Co.; Theodore Berdell; Amos M. Kidder; 
8. H. Smith & Seaver; Day & Morse; Hay & Warner; 
Vernam & Hoy; Fitch & Co,; W. E. Connor; Whitte- 
more & Anderson; Jacob Little & Co.; E. D. Randolph 
& Co. 

New Jersey.—Newark has a committee of 
one hundred investigating its financial standing. 

The State Fair at Waverley was unusually well attended. 

The second Exposition of the industries of Newark 
will be opened on the 25th. 


PennsyLvanta.— General Sheridan presided 
at the seventh annual reunion of the Army of the Cum- 
berland, in Pittsburgh, which was attended with much 
festivity. 

Hon. Morton McMichael was chosen by the Republican 
Delegates at Large to the Constitutional Convention, to 
fill the vacancy in that body caused by the death of the 
late President, Hon. William M. Meredith. 


The ‘American Horticultural Society was organized 
in Philadelphia, with Patrick Burry, of Rochester, N. Y., 
as President, 

Orders have been issued commanding the police to 
arrest as vagrants boys in the streets of Philadelphia 
playing on musical instruments 

The police made a raid upon the Italian padroni of 
Philadelphia, and arrested a large number. 


| of the American 





The following firms in Philadelphia gave way during the 
panic: E. W. Clarke & Co.; De Haven & Bro.; Gel- | 
bough, Bond & Bro.: George H. North; J. & & H. E. | 
Yerkes; Charles P. Bayard; John P. Lloyd ; Henry H. | 
Douglass; H. H. Bull; T. C. Knight; Henry L. Fell } 


DetawareE.—There are four tribes of Indians 
remaining in Delaware, and the aggregate number of the 
four is only sixteen persons. 


THE SOUTH. 


Marytanp.—The Old Defenders celebrated 
the anniversary of the Battle of North Point. | 


The Grand Lodge of the United States IL. O. O. F. held 
it session at Baltimore, During the past year there was 
an increase of 57,220 members. The receipts were 
$4,291,071, and the expenditures for sick and funeral bene- 
fits $1,503,471. 


Trexas.—The cotton crop is reported more 
promising than any year since the war. The estimate 
now is 275,000 bales. 

The State Geologist of Texas has had reported to him 
the discovery, near the first station from Devil's River, a 
cave, the interior of which contains very remarkable 
painting and sculpture, apparently of Aztec origin. 

Preparations are being made for commencing at an 
early day the geological surveying of the State. The first 
object will be to trace up the coal and iron formations. 

The Rio Grande overflowed its banks for the first time 
since 1869, destroying the cotton crop and inflicting great 
damage upon railroad stock. 


Misstsstpp1.—The Democratic Conservative 
Convention met at Meridian on the 17th, and resolved 
that it was inexpedient to nominate a State ticket, 
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TENNESSEE.—The Tennessee Farmers’ Con- 
vention adopted resolutions approving the priuciples of 
the Patrons of Husbandry. 

Lovistana.—It is thought that yellow fever 
was introduced into Shreveport by a Mexican circus com- 


pany . P 
The next Mardi Gras carnival at New Orleans is to be 
conducted on a much grander and more brilliant scale 


than ever before, and the festivities will coutinue two 
days 

Grorcta.—Immense amounts of wild and 
exhausted land in Bartow, Polk, Murray, Dade and Gilmer 
Counties, are being sold to foreign capitalists at 
extremely low figures. 


Vircinta.—The twenty-first annual session 
Vharmaceutical Association was con 
vened at Richmond on the 16th 


Districr or Cotumpia.—The instruments 
for the observation of the transit of Venus are nearly 
completed, and there is much activity about the National 
Observatory. 

The National Convention of Universalists opened in 
Washington on the 16th. 

It is expected that the President will start in a few days 
on his long-promised visit to Virginia 





THE WEST. 
Inprana.—Indiana has the largest public 
school fund of any State in the Union, amounting to 
over $8,000,000 

The new Odd Fellows’ Temple at Evansville will be 
dedicated on the 25th. 

The Fort Wayne artesian well has reached a depth of 
500 feet. Three veins of good water have been struck— 
the first near the surface, the second at a depth of over 
100 feet, and the third at a depth of 300 feet. 

The Indiana Northwestern Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church convened at South Bend, with Bishop 
Simpson presiding, and 150 ministers in attendance. 





Inuinoirs.—A fire in Chicago on the 17th 
destroyed sixty-four houses, all but one of which were of 
wood, and were mainly residences; the loss is $260,000. 


Ounto.—There is talk of building a fountain 
in Cincinnati in memory of the Cary sisters. 

The anniversary of Commodore Perry’s victory on the 
lakes was celebrated at the Soldiers’ Home, Dayton, by 
the pioneer societies of the Miami Valley. 

A reunion of boys educated in the State Refurm School 
will be held October 16th. So far 1,200 have graduated. 

The attendance at the Industrial Exposition of Cincin- 
nati for the first eight days amounted to 96,000 persons. 

The ordinance for the annexation of Newburgh to 
Cleveland has passed the Common Council of the latter 
city 

Wisconsin.—The first annual Fair of the 
Kewaunee County Agricultural Society will be held 
October 3d and 4th, 

Extensive marble works are to be erected in Appleton- 


Missourt.—The Kansas City Exposition 
was opened on the 16th. There were 15,000 persons 
present, 

Micuigan.—The Constitutional Convention 
of Michigan will meet at Lansing on the 27th. 

The annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Michigan was held last week at Ionia 


Iowa.—The sum of $50,000 
secured for the endowment of Tabor College 


The Masonic Grand Chapter and Grand Commandery 
meet in Des Moines, October 20th. 
Sioux City is to be lighted by gas early in October 


has been 


MiyneEsota.—On Wednesday, the &th of 
October, the Minnesota Baptist Association meets in 
Minneapolis, and continues in session three days. 

Complaints are made about the shallowness of the 
Mississippi and Minnesota Rivers, the former having but 
three and a quarter at St. Paul 


Kansas.—The State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Association will open October 6th, at the Leaven- 
worth fair-grounds, and continue for six days. 

Work on the new bridge to cross the Missouri River at 
Atchison was begun on the 16th. 


Cotorapo.—The Utes, of Colorado, have 
agreed to give up the San Juan mining region, about 
which there has long been contention between miners 
and Indians. 





THE PAciFIC SLOPE, 


Cautirornta.—A solid bed of lignite has 
been discovered at Lincoln. The substance burns quite 
freely, leaving nothing but white ashes. Should this bed 
prove as good as appearances now indicate, the star of 
Lincoln will certainly be in the ascendant. 


The second annual fair, held‘under the auspices of the 
Solano and Napa Agricultural and Mechanical Arts Society, 
was inaugurated at Vallejo on the 9th. 


The water on the bar at the mouth of the San Antonia 
Creek is gradually becoming more shallow, soc that 
schooner navigation is becoming difficult, except at the 
highest stage of the tide. 


FOREIGN. 


Great Briraty.—Mr. Foley, the sculptor, 
has finished the model of the statue of the late Prince 
Albert for the National Memorial in Hyde Park, London. 
The work is to be cast in bronze. 

The trades-unions in England are endeavoring to return 
trade-unionist candidates to Parliament at the next gene- 
ral election. 

Statutes to the memory of Wyckliffe and Tyndale are to 
be erected in London in commemoration of their efforts 
to secure ‘a free and open Bible’’ for the people. 


It is stated that the Lords of the British Treasury are 
about to issue an order by which civit service employés 
will be prohibited from editing or sub-editing public 
journals. 

Cairnes, the iron merchant of Liverpool, in a letter to 
the Press, admits that iron may be profitably purchased 
in New York for shipment to England, and says he is con- 
vinced that the American trade is lost to England. 


The Liberals of Chester ask Mr. Gladstone to dissolve 
Parliament and appeal to the country. 

England must import 12,000,000 quarters of wheat this 
year. 

One hundred tons of American bar iron were sold at 
Liverpool at £11 10s, thus underselling the English 
market. 


France.—The trial of Marshal Bazaine 
will be held at Trianon, and will commence the 6th of 
October. 

in France they are trying to prevent earthquakes by 
sinking wells. It is said that the destruction of Lisbon 
would never have taken place had the well dug after the 
earthquake of 1597 been kept open. 


GerMany.—A great bell for the Cathedral 
at Cologne is being cast of captured French gun-metal. 

It is said that auriferous sand has been discovered near 
Tulich, in Prussia, and from the attention given to the 
matter by the Government miners, it is thought that the 
value is great. 

Berlin proposes to raise a monument to the memory of 
Carl Wilhelm, the author of the “ Watch am Rhein.” 

Addresses, signed by large numbers of the Roman 
Ca holic clergy of the United States. have been received 
in Berlin by the German priests, approving of their atu 
tude in opposition to the Prussian Government 
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THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 
THEIR PECULIAR BELIEF—SKETCHES OF THE 
OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH. 


HE Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-Day Saints originated with and was begun 
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JOSEPH SMITH, PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH. 


under God, the founder of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 
| The Church was formally organized in 1830; the 
Reorganization was begun in 1852, in Northern 
| Illinois and Southern Wisconsin, by the association 
| of the scattered members of the Church who did 
| not follow the fortunes of Brigham Young, and 
| were more completely identified as a Church when 
Joseph Smith. its present Presiding Elder, became 
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*y ELIJAH BANTA, BISHOP’S COUNSELOR. 





by a number of the adherents to original Mormon- | 
ism having connection with the Church during the 
Lfetime of Joseph Smith, Sr, the prophet, and, , DAVID DANCER, BISHOP’S SECOND COUNSELOR. 


THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS._THE ORIGINAL JOSEPH SMITH MORMONS, NOT 
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THE MORMON BAPTISMAL SERVICES AT COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 





DAVID H, SMITH, PRESIDENT’S BROTHER AND 
SECOND COUNSELOR, 


affiliated with its adherents, in 1860, at Amboy, 
Illinois. Since that time it has rapidly increased in 
numbers and established in stability, until at its last 
session of conference there were represented many 
thousands of communicants scattered from Maine 
to Mexico and from Florida to Oregon, and having 
churches in England and Wales. 

The conference of these people, at which the 





L. C. BRIGGS, ELDER. 





pictures we give were taken, was held at Council 
blaffs, lowa, September 3d to 7th. 

There was a large attendance, and among the 
most prominent men present were Joseph Smith, 
Presiding Elder of the Church and Conference; 
William W. Blair and David H. Smith, Associates of 
the President; Jason W. Briggs, E. C. Briggs, John 
H. Lake, Joseph R. Lambert, William H. Kelly and 
James Caffall, of the twelve; Israel L. Rogers 





ISRAEL ROGERS, BISHOP, 





1 WILLIAM H. KELLY, ELDER. 


POLYGAMISTS—THEIR SEPTEMBER ENCAMPMENT AT COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY J. F, Crane & Co. 
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Bishop Elijah Banta, and David Dancer, his 
associates; Frank Reynolds, J. C. Crabbe, 
E. C. Brand, of the seventy; and a host of 
ther dignitaries, local, presiding, and travel 
ng ministers, representing nearly every State 
in the Union. 

There are no salaried officers in the Church 
it being the theory and practice of the Order 
that the gospel should be preaehed *‘ without 
money and without price.” 

These people are directly opposed to the 
Church at Utah under Brigham Young, declar 
ing and maintaining that polygamy is not now 
and never was a tenet of the Church; thatit 
is contrary to the Scriptures and destructive ot 
morality and true religion. 

They have ministers and churches in Maine, 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Florida, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, Mich 
gan, Texas, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Utah, England and Wales. The number of 
the communicants 1s estimated at 15,000. On 
the camp-ground on Sunday, September 7th, 
composed of 112 tents, there were over 600 
vehicles and at least 12,000 people. 

The illustration represents the manner of 
the baptism of a number of new converts who 
have joined the Church. We also give the por- 
traits of the eight leading men or officers of the 
Church. 


EpmMonp C. BRIGGS 


was born in New York, and is thirty-seven 
years of age. He joined the Mormon Church 
in 1551, became identified with the reorganiza 
tion in 1855, and, with Alexander McCord, un- 
dertook a mission to Utah in the Summer of 
1863, and since that time thousands have come 
over from the Church of Brigham to the 
original Church. A number of churches hold 
ing the faith of Joseph and his followers have 
been established within the borders of Brig- 
ham’s domain, through the efforts of recent 
missionaries. 
Davip H. SMITH, 


brother of the President, and also his second 
counselor, was born, November, 1844, at Nau- 
voo, Ill.; became identified with the reorganized 
Church in 1861, and has been actively engaged 
in the ministry since 1863. He is one of the 
posts of the Church, and has rare talent as an 
artist, both as painter and sculptor. He has 
been indirectly sought after many times to 
come over and embrace polygamy, Brigham 
offering heavy inducements, proffering him in- 
directly the leadership of his hosts. All such 
offers have been disregarded and contemned 
by Mr. Smith. 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


President of the Church, was born at Kirtland, 
O., in October, 1832; was baptized by his 
father (the original Joe Smith, who first 
preached the Mormon faith,) in 1844, at Nanu- 
voo, lll., and became associated with the Re- 
organized Church, April 6th, 1860. The Utah 
Mormons made strenuous and repeated efforts 
to induce him to join their Order and embrace 
their faith, but to no purpose. He is a man 
of noble bearing and a genial soul. He, with 
his brother David, reside at Plano, Ill. 
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WILLIAM BLAIR, 


First Counselor to the President, was born, 
October, 1828, in Orleans County, N. Y., and 
became a communicant in the Church in 18651. 
He became identified with the Reorganization 
in April of 1857. The greater part of Mr. 
Blair’s life up to 1859 was spent in agricultural 
and mercantile pursuits, since which time he 
has been actively engaged in preaching. Mr. 
Blair is a man of pleasing and attractive man- 
ners, genial disposition, and possessing inla 
marked degree very many of the essential 
points of a pulpit orator. He has a good edu- 
cation, and is a practical as well as theoretical 
man. At present he is a resident of Sand- 
wich, Ill. 
WILLIAM H. KELLy, 


one of the Twelve, was born, Ist of April, 1841, 
in Johnson County, Ill.; joined the Church of 
er fue | Saints in 1860, and has been en- 
gaged inthe ministry since 1867. Was educated 
at the Iowa State University. Before joming 
the Order he was engaged in agriculture and 
teaching. He is a man of good personal ap- 
pearance, modest manners and generous im- 
pulses. 
ELyAH BANTA, 


Counselor to the Bishop, was born in Indiana, 
near Indianapolis, in 1826, and resides at Sand- 
wich, Ill. He served as private during the 
war. Was one of the seventy-day men. Was 
a Representative on the Republican ticket 
from Johnson County in 1865. 


IsRAEL ROGERS, 


Bishop of the Church, is just what his picture 
represents him—a man of strict business tact. 
Mr. Rogers, in his position of Bishop, has full 
control of the finances of the Church. He was 
born in New York, is fifty-three years of age, 
and is a man of large means. 


DAvip DANCER 


is second counselor to the Bishop. He is forty- 
seven years of age, a resident of Illinois, and 
a heavy dealer in live stock. 





ANNA E. DICKINSON. 


ISS ANNA E. DICKINSON, the most 
M popular lecturess upon the American ros- 
trum, is from Quaker stock. She was born in 
Philadelphia, where she still resides, her house 
in the western part of the city being noted for 
the unassuming hospitality of the lady herself, 
and the modest elegance of its appointments. 
It is here that she retires for recuperation from 
the immense strain upon both mind and body 
which the fulfillment of her many engagements 
must necessarily entail. 

At a very early age Miss Dickinson gave evi- 
dence of the possession of those talents whose 
generous culture has resulted in making her 
famous. She was born with all the graces of 
womanhood, but with a strength and breadth 
of mental grasp that fewmen possess. Always 
studious, always observant, she made a note- 
book of her mind, from the pages of which 
in after. years she garnered that knowledge 
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which she gave to her audience in most grace- 
ful rhetoric. 'n her style of composition she is 
clear and vigorous. No manuscript is used, but 
there is not a halt in the steady sweep of her wor 4 
painting, not a discord in the music of her speec 
No stage-trickery is depended upon for a — 
mental effect. The little stand, a glass of water, 
possibly a bunch of flowers—and that is all. In her 
elocution Miss Dickinson is superb. There is the 
old Quaker cadence in her voice, which rises and 
falls almost sadly. When unusually excited she puts 
her hands behind her and paces the stage nerv rhs sly, 
holding her audience spellbound with the power of 


her pathetic eloquence; for in most of what she | 


says & moan arises from the oppressed whose 
champion she is. She is called an agitator, but she 
is not; she is a woman terribly in earnest. Never 
humorous, she is as witty at times as Wendell 
Phillips, and the biting, cutting sarcasm leaps as 
readily from her lips, when occasion requires, as 
flashes the Toledo blade from its sheath. The 
champion of women, she is not a strong-minded 
woman, as the phrase goes, and if she has advo- 
cated the granting of the powers of the bal ot to her 
sisters, it is, above all things, that their social wel- 
fare may be subserved. She is not always aggres- 
sive, however, although she has much of the spirit 
of fight. Sometimes she reminds one of the Mil- 
tonic powers of Theodore Tilton. 

Miss Dickinson is not a pretty woman, but we 
could call her a handsome one. Her face is rich in 
expression, and the features are clearly and firmly 
cut. She wears her hair short, and dresses with the 
subdued taste of the true gentlewoman. Amid the 
weariness of her lecture life she has found time to 
employ her pen in the fields of literature, and her 
novel, ‘‘ What Answer,”’ is at once agracefully writ- 
ten effort, and a passionate appeal for the colored 
race, 








A HANDFUL OF PEBBLES, 
Lapigs who light up well at night—Those who 
have lantern-jaws. 
Ape.tina Parti has been “ busted with a marble 
head and shoulders.’ This is hard. 


Spicer thinks some of the fashionable church 
singing is done upon the high-drawl-ic principle. 

A REVIvVALIsT asked an African if he had found 
the Lord. ‘Golly,’’ said Sambo, ‘‘am de Lord 
lost?”’ 

SusciccLTuRE means hog-raising as far as gentle- 
men farmers go. The common farmers are still 
hog-growers. 

A Texas man recently declined to receive a tele- 
graphic dispatch from a yellow-fever locality, for 
lear he might catch the disease. 

Stam is an ungallant country. There the first 
wife may be divorced, and after that every wife may 
be sold for cash or for a yellow dog. 


Tuey hung a negro lately in Cairo, and this leads 
the St. Louis Democrat to say that ‘ it was a severe 
death, but what a rehef to get out of Cairo !”’ 


A MUSIC-DEALER not long since received the follow- 
ing order: ‘‘ Please send me music to ‘Strike the 
harp in praise of God, and paddle your own canoe.’ ”’ 


‘‘Wno dat hitme? Where's dat lantern?’’ were 
the exclamations of an astomshed Elmira darkey 
after been thrown something like a hundred feet by 
a locomotive. 

A LovisvILLe man has a sunflower fourteen feet 
high, three boils on his leg, and a cold in his head, 
and yet he says that there’s nothing in this world 
worth living for. 


‘‘Wao made you?’’ was asked of a small girl. 
She replied, ** God made me that length,” indicating 
with her hands the length of a new-born infant, 
‘and I growed the rest myself.” 


“Wire,”’ said a man looking for his bootjack, ‘‘I 
have a place where to keep my things, and you 
ought to know it.” ‘* Yes, I ought to know where 
you keep your late hours, but I don’t.’ 


It was an Irish coroner, who, when asked how he 
accounted for an extraordinary mortality in Limer- 
ick, replied sadly : ‘‘ I cannot tell. There are people 
dying this year that never died before.’ 


Mrs. Grunpy says that if you wish to see a fine 
display of Gemente s upon the human form you must 
secure the introduction to the ugliest woman to be 
found at a fashionable watering-place. 


SEvERAL months ago a young man in Evansville 
went to sleep with a gold dollar in his mouth, and 
he forgot all about it until his bad cold was cured 
last week by his coughing the coin from his lungs. 


A Paper, in an account of the voyage of the 
Juniata to Greenland, describes *‘ the effects of the 
blubber on the female form.’’ The eflects of female 
blubber on the male form are known to be melting 
in the extreme. 


THE citizens of Uniontown, Va., feel a little cold 
towards Henry Snyder. His wife fell down a well, 
and he rode three miles to borrow a rope, when 
there was a ladder long enough for the purpose 
against the house. 


TWENTY-EIGHT years ago a Buffalo man said to 
his wife, ‘ Miranda, I’m going down to Tim's after 
a bed- cord.’ That was the last seen of him until 
the other day, when he entered the house with a 
bed-cord, and said he’d fix that bed now. 


A Dansury carpenter who had been reading 
about the great national park to be established in 
the Yellowstone country, has sent an application 
to Washington for a job in making the little boards 
which notify the people to keep off the grass. 


JOHN BLAISDELL has been leading man at Hooley’s 
Theatre, Chicago, for three weeks, and has already 
received half a dozen cuts in the stage combats of 
‘** Lillian’s Last Love.’’ John now wants to know 
how many pieces the manager expects him to ap- 
pear in nightly. 


One of the editors of the Green Bay Advocate 
found, that, in making change, a bar-tender had 

assed one of those new counterfeit $500 notes on 

im. Editors cannot be too careful about scrutinz- 
ing change that is paid them, in cases where they 
buy so largely. 


A Sourn CaRo.ina man couldn't die happy until 
his son had shot a neighbor against whom there 
was an old grudge. ‘Did you hit him plumb 
centre ?”’ asked the dying man, and when receiving 
an affirmative reply, he fell back, and death’s cold 
smile covered his face. 


Tue Clevelanders have their little peculiarities 
too. The Herald of Saturday prints two consecu- 
tive items, one of which expiains the dodge of play- 
ing idiot on a street car, to avoid the payment of a 
nickel, and the other item chronicles the theft of 
crape from a poor man’s door-knob. 


A BARBER at Lampasas, Texas, thonght it was 
yen that he had never seen a white door-knob in 

at State. No sooner was the job finished than the 
citizens began to fire at the choice target, and the 
barber retired to the cellar until the knob was shot 
off. The door opens now with a string running 
through a bullet-hole. 
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A younG backwoods lawyer lately concluded his 
case of arguments in a case of damages for injury 
done by the defendant's swine, with the following 
sublime burst: ‘‘ If, gentlemen of the jury, the de- 


|} fendant’s hogs are permitted to roam at large over 


the fair fields of my client, with impunity and with- 
out yokes—thern—yes, then indeed, have our fore- 
fathers fought, and bled, and died in vain !”’ 


ONCE a careless man went to the cellar and stuck 
the candle in what he thonght was a keg of black 


j sand. He sat nearit drinking wine until the candle 


burned low. Nearer and nearer it got to the black 
sand; nearer and nearer, until the blaze reached 
the black sand, and as it was nothing but black 
sand, nothing happened. 
PELEG ARKWRIGHT is a new dialect ‘ poick,” 
and thus one of his productions begins: 
‘Wot’. the reason some is lucky, 
Contin'ly cuttin of it fat, 
White some other chaps is allus 
Poorer nor a drownded rat?’ 


If Peleg is writing for money, the reason for this 
in his own case is obvious. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES AT VIENNA. —It is 
announced that the specimens of boots and shoes 
and other leather-work that have taken the highest 
yremium at the Vienna Exposition were stitched on 
Wheele ar and Wilson's Sewing Machine No. 6, which 
is adapted to a much wider range of work in leather 
and cloth than any other machine in existence. 
When we consider, in this connection, that their 
Family Sewing Machine was the first introduced 
into the household for general use, and for more 
than twenty years has stood unrivaled, we do not 
wonder that this Company has received, at the 
World’s Exposition, Vienna, 1873, both the Grand 
Medal for Merit and the Grand Medal for Pro- 
gress since receiving the highest premiums at 
former World’s Expositions, besides being the only 
Sewing Machine Company recommended by the 
International Jury for the Grand Diploma of 
Honor. 


Don’t Turow Away Your Money. — 
To the Public.—For over 26 years Dr. Tobias’s Venetian 
Liniment has been sold ; every bottle has been war- 
ranted, and not one has been returned. Thousands of 
certificates of its wonderful curative properties can be 
seen at the Depot. It will do all, and more, than it is re- 
commended for. It is perfectly safe to take internally. 
See oath with every bottle. It cures Cholera, Croup, 
Dysentery, Colic, Sea Sickness, Chronic Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Old Sores, Cuts, etc. Depot, 10 Park Place, 
New York. 938-41 


WE are happy to record that the prejudice 
so long existing against cigars made in this country of 
Havana tobacco is fast dying out, It is now conceded by 
all who are entitled to be the judges, as dealers and 
smokers of long experience, that, tobacco imported of as 
fine quality as is used in the first Havana factories, with 
the same operatives, and prepared on the same system as 
in Havana, the goods equal the Havana'in all par- 
ticulars The best illustration of the subject is the 
‘*Monte Cristo Factory,’’ who use only the finest to- 
bacco to be procured in Havana, employ Cuban hands 
only, and the work superintended by a competent Havana 
manufacturer. We have ourselves tried the goods from 
the factory named, and use them to-day, in preference to 
the greater part of imported. We cheerfully recommend 
them to the smoking public as fine as the imported, at 
much less cost. 
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A Granp Scueme.—We know of nothing 
more tempting to eye and heart than the scheme for the 
Fourth Gift Concert of the Public Library of Kentucky. 
The three former concerts have proved that whatever the 
managers promise will certainly be performed, and now 
they promise us a Million and a Half of Dollars at their 
December Concert. They will give it, and somebody cer- 
tainly will get it. But it is equally sure that the fortunate 
parties must of necessity be ticket-holders. Those who 
do not adventure will not win; but, of those who do ad- 
venture, one in every five is sure to win, and even the 
losers are but contributors to an enterprise of great mag- 
nificence, which reflects honor on all who have aided it, 
(See Advertisement.) 








FarrBANKs received the Medal of Progress 
at the Vienna Exposition—the highest prize given any 
manufacturer of weighing machines. This is a compli- 
ment—and one well merited—but better than all prizes is 
the award of the entire weighing world, which considers 
Fairbanks’s Scales the StanpaRD. In spite of largely in- 
creased facilities for manufacturing ( actories covering 
over ten acres), the Messrs. Fairbanks find that 1,200 
scales weekly—60,000 yearly—do not meet the present 
demand. 


AaricuLtuRAL.—Some of the leading mer- 
chants in the fertilizing trade have added to their stock of 
guanv and superphosphates a line of chemicals which 
meets the demand in certain sections of the country 
where they have been tested, under the direction of agri- 
cultural chemists, with much success, One of our adver- 
tisers—-Mr. George FE. White, at 160 Front Street—has 
made this branch of the business a specialty to a larger 
extent than any other anaes 





Wiucox & Gipss Sewina Macnuine First 
In Merit.—To the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Com- 
pany was awarded the highest premium at Vienna for 
superior merit, all other premiums being for progress, 
When competing machines have made sufficient progress 
they may at some future exhibition receive a similar 
mark of distinction. 





HEA, 427 Broome Street, cor. Crosb 

offers now acomplete assortment of Fall and Fscd 
clothing for men and boys, of fine and medium quality; 
aiso, custom clothing, Broadway misfits, etc., 40 per cent. 
less than original cost. No trouble to show goods. tf 





Centaur Liniment. 


The great discovery of the age. There is no pain which 
the Centaur Liniment will not relieve, no swelling which 
it will not subdue, and no lameness which it will not cure. 
This is strong language, but it is true. It is no humbug; 
the recipe is printed around each bottle. A circular con- 
taining certificates of wonderful cures of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, lock-jaw, sprains, swellings, burns, scalds, 
caked breasts, poisonous bites, frozen feet, gout, salt- 
rheum, ear-ache, etc., and the recipe of the Liniment will 
be sent gratis to any one. It is the most wonderful heal- 
ing and pain-relieving agent the world has ever produced. 
It sells as no article ever before did sell, and it sells be- 
cause it does just what it pretends todo. One bottle of 
the Centaur Liniment for animals (yellow wrapper) is 
worth a hundred dollars for spavined, strained or galled 
horses and mules, and for screw-worm in sheep. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Linimeht. Price, 50 cents; large bottles, $L J. B. Ross 
& Co., 53 Broadway, N New York. 


Castoria is more than a substitute for Castor Oil. 
It is the only safe article tn existence which is sure to 
regulate the bowels, cure wind-colic and produce natural 
slee It is pleasant to take, Children need not cry and 

mothers may sleep. 922-47 
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Sees | meneame 


Tur new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa, is in the vicinity of several PresbYTERIAN Churches, 


Instead of BITTER u use SWEET QUININE. 
933-40 


Dovaan, MAnvuracturerR and DEALER in 
GENT’S HATS, Etc. 102 Nassau, corner of Ann Street, 
New York. 939-51 





E.&H.T. Anthony ad © 0., Son Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan H id Frame 
Stereoscopes and View 
Celebrities, Photo - Lanter 
Materials. 





pes, Albums ‘and | 
eS, and Photographie 
tf 


The best ** Elastic Truss” in the world is now 
sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York, for 
three dollars. Write to them for full particulars. 





Surgical Elastic Stockings for enlarged veins, 
and Supporting Belts of best quality, at Pomekoy’s, 744 
Broadway, N. Y 


Boots and shoes should be 
worn by Mechanics and all 
SREW who are kept indoors, as they 
are not aflected by heat or 
draught. 









The strong point about them 
is simply this, they add 5 cents 
to the cost of a shoe, and 
from $1 to $2 to its wearing 
value. 937-40 





Wedding Cards, No. 302 Broadway. 
JAMES EVERDELL. Establisled 1840. tf 








Youtn ResToRED BY THE Usk oF 


_  BARRY’S 
PEARL CREAM, 


which enables any lady of forty to 
pass in society for 
TWENTY. 


Sold by all druggists, and at the de- 
pot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 








NEY Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 

Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full par 

tioulars FREE. 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
935-5 9 eow 


“VIENNA 


PREMIUMS. 
THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


SEWING MACHINES 


Received the Crand 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AND MEDAL OF HONOR 


FOR THE 


BEST SEWING MACHINE, 


THE BEST MADE SEWING MACHINES, 
AND THREE 


Co-Operative Medals 
FOR 
The Best Made Set of 
Eiarness, 


The Best Made Side-Saddle, 
The Best Boot and Shoe 
Work, 


And the Best Samples of 
Cloth Sewing. 


No other Sewing Machines received Pre- 
miums on their merits, which we will prove 
by evidence at our office, and that all re- 
ports relating to | the contrary are false. 





Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Payments. 
SALESROOM: 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





And all other Cities in the United States. 
AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent free by 


5. 00 mail, w < terms to clear from $5 to $10 per 


| dag. Address, N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 956-39 





100 dozen Roman Sashes, $2.20; 


SiLix 
Os PRICH 


BLACK OSTRICH PLUMES, from $1.50 upwards. 
shades ; 


Sa” All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. N. B 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, near Twentieth Street. 


H. O°NEILL & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


Have now open a full line of CHOICE GOODS, 


F'rench Felt Hats ewe Bonnets. 
Splendid quality of AMERICAN FELT, $1.48, in all the newest shades and latest shapes. 
LACES. 

MADE-UP LACE GOODS. LACE RUFFLINGS, in endless variety. 
RIBBONS. 

All the newest shades in BONNET RIBBONS, SASH RIBBONS, FANCY AND ROMAN SASHES. 
100 dozen Roman Sashes, $2.60. All Silk. 

VELV ETS. 


Splendid quality BLACK VELVET, $2.50 a yard, 


WE MANUFACTURE ALL OUR LACE GOODS. 


Full line of all the new shades of Velvets 


PLUMES. 


WILLOW PLUMES, FANCY FEATHERS, OSTRICH TIPS in all 
LADIES’ TIES, CREPE DE CHINE, WINDSOR TIES, FANCY TIES, 


.—Reduction to the Trade, 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 956.46-eow 


METALLIC ELECTRIC SHIELDS 


Fully indorsed by the entire Medical 
profession ; have cured thousands 
of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and all 
@ nervous diseases. Simply applied 
> and worn on the parts affected. 
For Lame Back, Local Pain, Local 
Palsy, Weakness, Poor Circulation, 
and affections of the Eyes, it is a 
scientific cure Sold by all drug- 
gists. General Agts. wanted. C. J. 
Fisner, 93 Cedar, N. Y., - 6 
Arcade Building. Elizabeth, N. J. 


Bent by Mail or Express, | c. 0. D. Petes, 5 5 per Pair. Pair. 
The Venetian Warbler! 


A beautiful little gem, with which any one can imitate 
erfectly the songs and notes of all the different birds. 
he Canary, Thrush, Nightingale, Lark, Mocking Bird, etc. 

The neigh of a Horse, grunt of a Hog, or other animals. 
Birds and Beasts enchanted and entrapped by its wonder- 
ful imitations. Ventriloquism learned and a world of fun 
produced by its use. Mailed postpaid for 25 cents ; five 
for $1, or twelve ad $2 Address, O. T. Martin, P. 0. —_ 
90, Hoboken, N. 


Wtorted 


More Farmers, Ladies, gen | yt bon and Women from every 
township, (@20 to @75 a d) to act as Agents for 


Mary Clemmer 4 Ames? New Book, 
TEN YEARS IN WASHINGTON. 


Ittells of the ‘*/nner Life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret doings, 
&c., of theCanital, ** Aan Woman Seea Them.” [tis actually 
overflowing with spicy revelations, humor, pathos and good things for 
all. It is indispensable to every wide-awake person,—man, woman, or 
child —is popular everywhere, with everybody, and is selling far and wide 
bythorsands, BY Eneravings. Steel portrait of author. Agents! don’t 
missthischance, Money for Youin this work. Terms ais rticw- 
larly to readers of Frank Leslie's pi in ever Vestern 
Agents N.B) Outit Free to any on Reader wan ‘at — for 
particulars(/ree)to A. D. “WORTHINGTON & cO., Hartford, Ct. 


MONEY: made with Stencil and Key Check Outfita, 
the Soubin and best. Catalogue and sam- 
DOUGLASS, Brattleboro, Vt. 
023-035 e0W o 

















— k. M. 





A GREAT RESORT 


A great many pleasant hours can be passed at 
BASSFORD’S GREAT HOUSE-FURNISHING BAZAAR. 
Silver-Plated Ware, China and Glass Ware, Kitchen 


Cooking Utensils, etc. The largest assortment in the 
world, at prices that will please everybody. 


BASSFORD’S, BASSFORD’S, 
Cooper Institute, Astor Place, 
Third and Fourth Avenues. 
Personal attention to orders received by mail. Cata- 
logues mailed on application. 





WEEKLY 


Brother Jonathan. 


Enlarged to 32 LARGE COLUMNS, $1.25 per year. 5 
cents single copies. Send for specimen copy to BROTHER 
JONATHAN PUBLISHING CO., 48 Beekman Street, N. Y. 

939-43 





STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 


PrincipaL Orrick, 5 & 7 Jonn Street, New York. 


Branch Office in New York, No. 1142 Broadway, two 
doors above Twenty-sixth Street— making two offices 
(only) in New York City. Branch Office, 279 Fulton 
Street, corner of Tillary, Brooklyn. Branch Office in 
Philadelphia, 47 North Eighth Street. Branch Office in 
Baltimore, 110 W: st Baltimore Street. All kinds of Dress 
Goods, in the piece or made into garments, Dved, Cleansed 
or Refinished. Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, etc.. in 
all Fabrics, Cleaned without Ripping. Gentlemen's 
Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, etc., DYED OR CLEANED 
WitTnouTt kIvriInNG. Kid Gloves and Feathers Cleaned or 
Dyed. Linen and Muslin Window Shades, Chintz Cur 
tains, etc., Cleaned and Glazed. Lace and Muslin Curtoa 
Table Covers, Carpets, Rugs, ete., Cleaned and Retinished 
Damask and Moreen Curtains beautifully Dyed. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO, 


Principal Office, Nos. 5 & 7 Joun Street, N. Y 
Office in Brooklyn, 279 Funtom Grauat, corner Tinsar 
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FALL 1 IMPORTATIONS, | 





ctions of 


\re now prepared to exhibit the 
FALL and WINTER FABRICS 
many NovELTiEs produced 

full lines of 


Plain and Fancy Dress Goods, 
Black, Fancy, and Plain Silks, 


les 


ir se 


Comprising this Season, ip 


in Cloth and Evening Shac 


Black Cloaking Velvets (all widths), 
Black and Colored Trimming Velvets, 


ut on the Bias, suitable for Mint 
MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery and Underwear 
for Misses 


INERS and 


every description, Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Blankets, Flannels, Quilts, etc. 
ALSO. 


\ CHOICE SELECTION OF NOVELTIES 


IN 


Early Fall Wraps, 
House Jackets, etc., etc, 


WATERS? oN CERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
Gre the most beautiful in 
Style and perfect in tone 
\ ever made. The CO N= 
\¢ CERTO STOP is the best 
ever placed in any 
Organ. Ji ts pene duced by 
| a third set of reeds pecu- 
voic ed, the 
> "TN of u } 

r MosT CHARMI NG 
and SOUL SsTIR- 
RING, while its IM- 
ITATION of the HU- 
1 MAN VOICE is SU- 
PERB. Terms liberal. 

















hs i See 


ER. HORACE 
[“WATEKS & SON, 4851 
Broadway. N. Y., will 


dispose of 100 ‘PIANOS and ORGANS 0/ first- 
class makers, including WATERS’, at ex- 
tremely low prices for cash, or part ash, and 
balance in small monthly paynenis. New T- 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all mode rn im- 
provements, for $275 cash. Organs $55. $75. 
DOUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 
$110; S-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATE Db 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp... A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday- Schools, Temper- 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS W ANTED, 


THE NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


(Formerly at 820 Broadway and 32 Fifth Ave.), 
Now located at 


No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, 





‘Wonders « ie World,” 


| Artists. 


Boys of America.’ 





(Next door to DELMONICO’S), 


Has long enjoyed a reputation which connects with it all | 
that is progressive in present musical instruction in this | 
country 
It is the only chartered music-school in the State 
having no branch in this city, and being entirely dis tinet 
from other institutions, which imitate its name without | 
even attempting to imitate its merits 
Every branch of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Har | 
mony, Composition and Modern Languages here | 
taught (privately and in’ classes), by the most eminent 
instructors in the land, at a price within the reach of all 
Subscription Books open daily from 9 a. M. to 3 Pp. M. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104, and 106 Court Street, near State. 
I EAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A lady —«_-, 
_ had suffered for years from Deafness and Catarrh, 
was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her sympathy | 














and ¢ gratitude prompt hcr to send the recipe free of charge 
to any one similarly afflicted. Address, Mrs. M. Ciara 
Leaoerr, Jersey City, N. J 936.39 
) gna combined wi th | | 
great power in FIELD, MAR 
INE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and gen 
eral outdoor wed and night doubk 





Perspective clas : will show ob 
jects distinetly at from two to six 
miles. Spectacles of the greatest 
power, to strengthen and improve 
the sight, pov see the distressing result of frequent | 
changes. Catale SEMMONS, 


me sent by inclosing stamp. 
Oculists’ Optician, 687 Broadway, 9 





I WARRANT ONE 
BOTTLE a perfect cure in all 
the worst forms of PILES, two 


to four in Leprosy, SCROFULA, 
RHEUMATISM, Sa.t  Ruerm, 
CANCER, CATARRH KIDNEY 


DiskAses, and all diseases of 
the Skin, and the greatest 
3L00D PUR'FIER ever _— 
ered Entirely vegetable 
reque st all to send and tail | 
back their money in all cases of failure None Sor 15 year 
H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. Sold throug ho ut the 
world. $1la bottle. Send for Circulars 138-41 








A Beautiful Chromo, entitled “Improving the 
Opportunity,” given with No. 363 of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


READY SEPTEMBER 24th, 


the best thing out, and the stories in this Number are 
better than ever! 


JACK HARKAWAY. 
YOUNG IRISH CHIEF. 
ROBERT STANLEY. 


Price Five Cents. For Gale Hiverywhere. 


It 


| 
| 


| Subscription Book of the season, 
| Conditions, and Terms : 





|; SOO 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


DEGRAAF 


& TAY LOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue) 


STILL 





‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED || | 


Over One Thousand Illustrations by the world’s best 
The cheapest, most beautiful, and entertain- 

ing work ever issued from the Press of any country. 
send for circulars and terms, and see what the New 
York Press has to say ow it. 
Address, U. 8S. PUBLISHING CO., 


tf i Broome Street, N. Y. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS! 
50,000 Copies 


Are already Sold of 
RPwPART xX. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


A Monthly Magazine, 
ontaining 
64 Quarto Pages, 
Illustrated with 
40 Engravings, 
And stitched ina 
Beautiful Colored Cover. 
MMHIS NEW MONTHLY is devoted to 
. just such matter as will interest, instruct and charm 
the boys Entertaining Storir Adventures, Games 
of all kinds, Athletic Amusements, Work and Play, Fun 
Humor, Sketches of Animals, History, Biography. et 
It is the cheapest veriodical ever offered. 


Price, only 15 Cents! 
[---# J ack Harkaway’s 
Schooldays,” 


Being the opening of the career of that hero, so popular 
with Boys everywhere. 


TI---“Stage Struck,’ 


ready October Ist, containing 


CONTINUE TO KEEP 





A story perfectly overflowing with fun. 


ITI---“Rob the Rover,” 


A tale of daring adventure, A and heroism 


Buy the first number, Price 
be sure to continue, 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y, 


5 Cents, and you will | 








MEN, nd Bovs wanted, to sell our 
WOME 3 Fren ’ and American Jewelry, Books, 
ames, ete., in’ their own locali No capital needed 
tore Terms, etc., sent FR 
937-49 Py. oO. VICKERY & CO., Angusta, Me, 


f my nal 


4 
The U nited States s Publishing Co. 


their Burean of Agencies, are prepared | 


Now reorganizing 
to offer to Cany 
coming 


assers choice 


of territory for their forth 


GRAND PICTORIAL WORK, 


“all Round the World.” 


This 
EIGHT 
costing SIXTY 
duce and fully illustrate the 


large quarto volume is embellished with over 
HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
THOUSAND DOLLARS to pro 
text. Agents will find it the 
Address, for Territory, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
1&13U Dniversity Place, N. ¥.C ty. 
| $5toS2O ver anys acente "young ora sam monte 


work for usin their “ge moments, or all the time, than atanvthing 
elas. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co, , Portland, Maine. 


tf 





| Hé 


THE L. STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, | 


Spring-Beds, 


1RGEST 


Mattresses, 
Ete., 
Of any House 


in the United States, whi 
Retail at Wh« leaste grte: ces 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can easily make $150 and o our 
Modern and Reliable Maps aud our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms aud Catalogues fre« 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, x Y. 


Novelty ilies ae 
THE BEST YET INVENTED 


For Amateur and Business Purposes, 
d UNSURPASSED for General 
ob Printers. 

OVER 8,000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer 
And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL 


h they 


ver per month sg lling 


u 


5 Bare mye Street, 





349-351 Federal, and 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 B’dway & 88 -_—s SN. FY. A gents, Kelly, 
Howell & Ludwig, Phila . F. Edwards, St. Le Mo 
A. C. Kellogg, ¢ atege, Il Send for P: emphilet, 
per month guaranted sure to 
$100 TO } 250 | a. everywhere = sell 
mur New Seven Strand Whit latina Clothes Li 
Sells readily at every house. San Bay Address t 
GinarD Wike Mu Philadelphia, Pa 938 


LS 





Pratt’ Patent 
Combined Brace 
and Suspender 

with New 
Fiexible Adjust- 
ment. By this valuabl 
improvement the cap of 
the Brace is retained ex 
tended over * the » int of 
the shoul ‘ ming 
all liabil ility to we ce up, 
, giving expansion to the 





ape. chest, and promoting 
pp full and thorough respi 
3 ration 


all 
and at office 
Inquire for Pratt’s Brace. 


“l State 
ve ol and, O 


first-class dealers in the Unit 
ef the Company, Cle 


For sale 
ind Canada 


by 


POYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Change of Scheme ; $525,000 drawn every 17 days, 
commencing August 30th. 


Fee reer $100,000 
OS eer rrr rere a 
Sas casenednscsbe ss causes 25,000 
0000-55 06 0dees ocudsseeeehe ss Se 
er eer re ree 5,000 


897 other prizes, amounting 
furnished; orders filled; circulars sent free 
Spanish Bank Bills and Governments purchased, 

uf TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 11 Wall Street 


ALUMINIUM GOLD JEWELRY, 


VHICKLY PLATED with 18-c arat Gold; 


Vest Chains, $2.50; Long Ch: vins, 


to $300,000 





Dre Rings, suits with lag roon diamond om 

Sets, comprising Brooch and Ear-rings, $2.74; lec 

| «ties? Bracelets, one pair, $3.50. Any of the above sent 

free, by mail, on receipt of price. Send stamp for an 
illustrated catalogue. Address, 


W. SAINT & CO., 
223 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


$475: 


STAMMERING.—Dr. White's 
Stammering Institute, 417 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. No pay 
until cured. Send for circular, Gray-haired man using 
» and circulars is a humbug. 





A MONTH and expenses to cood Canvassers 
Articles - w and staple 
Cc. LININGTON, ‘hic ago. 940-52 


free, 





IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, Narcissus, 
Crocus, etc. 
The largest and most complete collection of first-class 
Bulbs ever imported 
J.M 
Seed Warehouse, 


THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, 


ee # 


ROYAL Savana ‘LOTTERY. 


940-42e0Ww 





908 Prizes, amounting to..... 2 25,000 

One Prize of, Sa * 100.01 ” 

One Prize of. . LEO PT CEPT TTC TET TE rT TT 50,000 

One Prize of Law aed di abed o6 660100 SE4 0246S HERESES 25,000 

ks, .. —_—_—— err rrrerrrrr Tr Tr rrr rrr 10,000 

| Six Prizes of... TTT TTT ery 5,000 
Drawings S ptember 17th, October sth, ‘October 22d 


November 26th, December 18th. Ci 
.—~ ition sent free on application, 
by hi Cc — Stationer an | 


November 8th cu 
lars with full inf 


Tickets for sale Printer, 





30 Liberty Street, Now Y« 930-42 
SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
f $10. R. L. Wowucort, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


931-82 


“ALL ROUND THE WORLD.” 


Grand Pictorial Book of Travels. 


FINELY ENGRAVED 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Which Cost Over $60,000 to Produce. 


PUBLISHED IN 


Supplied to subscribers only by authorized canvassing 


A LARGE QUARTO VOLUME, WITH ORNAMENTAL BINDING. 


agents. For terms and territory, agents will address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


“Trow City 


ll &@ 18 UNIVERSITY PrUACcCE, 
JOEN F. TROW, Treasurer: 


Dire 


ectory Building,” 
New Work. 
tf 


i? 


<flour. Samples | 


We Mel 


| 
‘Is 


offer to 
' 





Information | 
on application; | 
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A CHARMING GIFT PLATE, 


“GOING TO WORK, 


MATT MORCAN, 
», GRATIS, with No. 435 of 
LESLIE'S 


Chimney Corner, 


Ready everywhere, 


raved in the high 


FRANK 


style 


September 15th, 
Price 10c. 


“HOW THREE KEPT A SECRET,” 


By the author of ‘‘The House with an L,” 


Begins in this number, and will be found fully equal to 
the former serial of this talented American novelist. 

\nother fine gift-plate will be presented with No. 439, 
in Which will commence 

tla ” 
SHADOWS: A LIFE DRAMA, 
BY 
WALTER EDGAR McCANN., 

A novel of metropolitan life, laying open, with artistic 
power, the false state of society of which the pivots are 
Wall Street and Fifth Avenue It is high-toned, full of 
power and action, and intensely interestiny. 

Frank leslie, 


37 Pearl Stree t, 


JOHN RORBACH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Trunks, Traveling Bags, Etc., 


No. 499 BROADWAY, 


NN. Ye 


Three Loors below St. Nicholas Hotel, New York 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 
PALACE BUREAU 


unt of 5 per cent 
ertisement, 


THE 
TRUNK. 
A disco allowed purchasers mention- 
th 


$72 OC 00 BACH WEEK. 


Agents want 
Particulars free. 


3 ad 





Business strictly leg 
WORTH &CO., 


d everywhere 
Addre SS, J 


ritimate. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WAN TED ‘FOR 


BEHIND ™ SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


The spiciest and best selling book ever published. 
lls all about the Credit 
pee s, Congressmen Rings 
ul Sights of the National Capital. It sells quick. Send 
yx Circulars, and see our terms and a full description of 
the work. Address, CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., 
New York, or NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia 
and Chic 








It 
Mobilier Scandal, Senatorial 
Lobbies, and the Wonder 


yO, 





Skin Diseases a Specialty. 

Dr. J. M. VanDykr, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin aspecialty. Those who 
wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, will 
find him to be first-class in his specialty. 


Diseases 


Skin Diseases and their Symptoms. 


AcNE (PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS). —Symptoms—Hard, small 
pimples with black points; affect the forehead, cheeks 
and nose of both sexes. 

EczEMA (TETTER).—Symptoms—Blisters form, which 
burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, maybe in 
the form of scales; affects all parts of the body, 

Women’s Rep Rash or THE Face.—Symptoms,. —Con- 
gestion of the skin of the face, with red patches and red 
spots, pimples and roughness of the skin. 

Barzer’s Irce.—Symptoms—First, a red, itchy patch 
is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite hard, and 
shaving becomes painful. A burning sensation is present. 

Prerico (INTENSE ITcHING), Which begins when the 
clothing is removed; increased by the warmth of the bed. 
No eruption except that produced by scratching. 

The above and ali Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M.Van- 
Dyke, New oon Office, No. 6 West 16th Street. Phila- 
delphia Office, 1,126 Walnut Street. The Doctor can be 
consulted either by lett ‘ror in person at either office. 


HUGH B. JACKSON, 


GROCER. 
IMPORTER OF 
WINES, HAVANA CIGARS, Etc., 
182 FIFTH AVENTE, just below 23d St. 








QEC URE PRIVILEGES IN STOCKS 
AND GOLD by paying $10, giving a profit of $100 to 
$300 a month ; no liability above amount paid. Circu- 
lars free F. HUBBELL & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
28 Broad St. Box 2,282, New York. ut 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE RATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the City. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, producing a powerful and invigorating 
effect ; the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body 
The use 
shocks as is 


of cold water does not involve such vio'ent 
generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render thesa 
baths the means of real luxury 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7A. M. 
to 12 M. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 
} 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol P. M. 
125 A Monta to Lady Agents everywhere, Ad- 
$1] dress, Eutis M’r’G Co., \, Boston tf 


Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays, 


popular Boys’ Story ever written, 
begins in Part L. of 
of 


Frank Leslie’s Boys America. 
Sold by all News Agents. Price licents. Now ready 


Probably the most 

















- aE, 








~~ 





Howard & Cr, 


No, 222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


FURNISH 


Information Free 


IN REGARD TO 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


Thousands of persons at the present time, in different 
parts of the country, desire to purchase watches, and | 
each wants a good one. With many this is a matter of 
considerable importance, as a good watch should last a 
life-time, and they cannot afford to buy but once. Hence, 
they should use great care in the selection. To meet this 





want, we have printed a small pamphlet, which fully de 
scribes the various grades of Waltham watches also 
gives the prices of each kind, in both silver gold 
cases. We send this free to those who write for it 


There is no obligation to purchase from us, but those who 
do s0 will find our prices low and our terms most liberal 
Single watches will be sent by express, with bill to collect 
on delivery, to any part of the country, no matter how 
remote, and with privilege to examine before paying. 

When you write for the Price-List, mention that the 
advertisement was seen in FRaNK LESLIE£’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


Address as above. 


, 
VEL & ACCIO gy” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
wS~/ HARTFORD.CONN. 
Apply to any Agent or the Company. : 


R.HOE &CO., 


Manufacturers of type-revolving, perfecting, single and 
1 : 


double cylinder and Adams 


PRINTING MACHINES, 


Washington and Smith hand-presses, self-inking machines, 
etc. Every article connected with the art of letter-nress, 
copper-plate and lithographic printing and bookbinding, 
stereotyping and electrotyping, always on band, or fur 
nished at short notice, 


CAST STEEL SAWS, 


Steam engines, machinery, iron and brass castings, etc., 
NEW YORK : 
GRAND, SHERIFF, BROOME, COLUMBIA and GOLD 
o STREETS, 















Saratoga Geyser Spring Water. 
THE 

Strongest, Purest, and Best 

Mineral Water known. | 


A Powerful Oathartic and a/| 
Wonderful Tonic. 

CURES | 
Biliousness, Kidney Diseases, | 
Rheumatic Dyspepsia, | 
| 

| 

| 








Rheumatism. 


0 





GOODALL’S PLAYING CARDS. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 940-430 


1873. PRICES 1873. 


10 CENTS TO $5 EACH. 


YES, YOU CAN obtain CiLeae’s Patent Concave 
Rvuier, CHECK AND PaPER-CUTTER (now finer, better, and | 
cheaper than ever), if not at your dealer’s, then from | 
Heapqvarters, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y, Send for Illus 
trated Descriptive Price-list, inclosing postage. We will 
then send by mail, postage prepaid, samples at List Rates, 
on receipt of the price, AGENTS WanTED EVERYWHERE. 
Address, D. WEBSTER CLEGG, Patentee, P. 0. Box 
1,490, New York. 0 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A Book of unmistakable value for the Horse-owner and 
the Horse-shoer is the lucid and exhaustive volume en. 
titled “ RATIONAL HORSESHOEING,”’ with 
numerous beautiful descriptive plates, illustrating how to | 
perform operations and cure foot troubles. Asa reliable | 
guide in all that pertains to the Horse's foot this treatise | 
has no equal. A careful perusal will disclose the great | 
importance, the manner, and the gratifying results of | 





shoeing a horse properly. Sent by mail on receipt of one | 
dollar. GUODENOUGH HORSESHOE CO., 
o 41 Dey Street, New York. | 





ANTED IMMEDIATELY—104 young men to learn 
Telegraphy, with good situation guaranteed and 
salary paid while practicing. Address, 
440 C. A. SHEARMAN, Sup't, Oberlin, 0. 


' 
ES Rane | 
| 
| 
| 


“GOLD PENS.” 


FOLEY’S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, | 


, 
| 


No. 2 Astor Horse, New York. 932-57-0 





WANTED—PURCHASING AGENTS | 


FOR THE 


BARTRAM SEWING MACHINES, 


Tn all unoccupied territory, to whom heavy discounts will 
be made, and exclusive control of territory granted. It is 
a first-class machine in every respect. using a short, 
straight, self-setting needle, and a revolving shuttle, It 
makes the lock-stitch, using two threads, and sewing a 
beautiful, straight, uniform seam alike on both sid's. It 
has but one adju-table tension ; runs very fast and easy, 
Address, BARTRAM & FANTON MFG CO., Jonw A. | 
Dopeg, General Agent, Danbury, Conn. 939-42 | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








[Ocroser 4, 1873. 
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| 





| 
| 








MAKING UP HIS MIND. 


Sexator Conkitisc—* Well, I’m good for six years in the Senate, and I’ve got an offer of the 
Chief Justice’s Chair; but shall I not wait for the White House ?’ 





Three Warnings.—A Sick Stomach—an Aching Head—and considerable | 
General Debility, are three warnings which it is madness to disregard. Dangerous 
diseases may be expected to follow them if not arrested without delay. Tone the 
relaxed stomach, calm the excited brain, invigorate the nervous system, and 
regulate the bowels, with 


ic 


Tarrant’s Selizer Aperient, 


if you wish to escape the evils which the premonitory symptoms indicate. How 
many consuming fevers, violent bilious attacks, nervous paroxysms, and other ter- 
rible ailments might be prevented if this agreeable and incomparable SALINE ToNIc 
and ALTERATIVE were always taken in time. Sold by all druggists 











| | Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
f NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 Sth AVE. 
\ WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, 














Grandest Scheme Ever Known. 


Fourth Grand Gift Concert 


STECOK rns cisnicine 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT p11. Library of Kentucky 


P A N O S 12,000 CASH GIETS $1,500,000 | 


$250,000 for ss50.| 





Are the Cheapest, because they surpass all others 


TONE, FINISH, and DURABILITY 
WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St., N, Y. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert authorized by special 
act of the Legislature for the benefit of the Public Library | 
of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library Hall, at 
Louisville, Ky., 





WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 34d, 1873. 


Only sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The tickets 
are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this concert, which will be the grandest musical dis- | 
play ever witnessed in this country, the unprecedented | 


sum of 
$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot | 
among the ticket-holders. 


LIST OF GIFTs. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
5 roe — ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
95,000 tickets. 47,500 prizes. | ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 


ONE GRAND CASH GIFT “15 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each..............- 100,000 


: s s nang Lhe B 
Printing Presses. 70303" 
$ Giz for cards,$ ] Size for cir- 
labels, env.&c culars, ete, 
Business Men do their own printing. 
Riko Boys, Amateurs, emusement 
CELsi0 and money making. Send stamp for 
circular, Kelsey & Co. Meriden Conn 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 
















THEODOR ZSCHOCH,. 30 CASH GIFTS, PMN. . s6.4-566606008% 150,000 

P. 0. Box 6080. 116 Nassau St.. New York. 878-90 $0 CASH GIFTS ay oo ennseyeey ® 4s9 pape 
SCOTTRON’S Omid: mea an 

os ’ 250 CASH GIFTS, (OS reer rere 50,000 

Adjustable Mirror | ,, 2 casi ae ee ae 


g Gives the front, side, and back | TOTAL, 12,000GIFTS, ALLCASH, amounting to $1,500,000 
views perfectly. Very useful for The distribution will be positive, whether all the tickets | 
Ladies, Hatters, Tailors, Milli | are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in proportion 
ners and others. Send for Price | to the tickets sold. 


List, inclosing stamp. 

V Ss. R. SCOTTRON PRICH OF TICKETS. 

& is ; y 177 € is ; N Whole tickets, $50 ; halves, $25 ; tenths, or each cou- 
eee —.— anal St., N.Y. pon, $5; eleven whole tickets for $500 ; twenty-two and 

At W. A. Willard’s Looking Glass Manufactory. | half tickets for $1,000 ; 113 whole tickets for $5,000 ; 


— 227 whole tickets for $10,000. No discount on less than 
$500 worth of tickets at a time 


THE PULSOMETER, OR MAGIC PUMP. Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompanied 


The simplest, most durable and effect. | by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given to 
ive Steam Pump now in use. Adapted those who buy to sell again. 


to all situations, and performs all the | THOS. BE. BRAMLETTE 
. . +] 


functions of a steam pump, without its 
consequent wear and care. No ma Agent Publ. Libr. Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


chinery about it. Nothing to wear out. 
Will pump gritty or muddy water with- | On, THOS. H. HAYS, 
609 Broadway, New York. 


out wear or injury to its parts. It can- | 
o B Ks E R A Co 


927 BROADWAY.NY 


C. HENRY HALL & CO., 
Importers of 











20 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City. 


CERMAN 
COVERNMENT LOTTERIES. 


SAXON, BRUNSWICK and HAMBURG. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY, 


39-48-0 


AS 











Whole tickets, $24; halves, $12; quarters, $6: tenths TA7 Diam as 
$2.40; twentieths, $1.20. WACHSMANN y CO., : SSS, . _— . 
P. O, Box 3216, 75 and 77 Nassau St., New York. — 
935-86 o FINE JEWELRY. 


| EQUAL TO IMPORTED, 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactery in 
the United States. 


02,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musica: Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 


a@ Send for Price Lists. 


0 Address, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


JOSEPH | GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all respectable dealers. 


Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


BUILDERS SEND FOR BOOK CATALOGUE. 
BICKNELL, 27 Warren St., N. Y. 





NOISELESS 
LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY 
Sewing-Machine. 
Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
, Strength and beauty 
of stitch, durability 
of construction, and 
rapidity of motion. 
_ Call and examine. 

Send for Circular. 
Agents wanted. 
BLEES §8. M. CO. 
. , 623 Broadway, N. Y. 

599 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
256 State Street, Chicago, IIL 
243 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 











Asents Wanted. 
SEND FOR CATALOGTE. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO,, NEW, YORK. 
38 OL O 





IN. 
SUPERIOR FITTING 
SHIRTS & COLLARS. 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 
EB. A. NEW Ett, 


tfo 727 Broadway, corner Waverly Place. 


MONTE CRISTO CIGARS 


CLEAR HAVANA, 
AT MUCH LESS COST, 
For Sate EVERYWHERE. 


Wholesale Agency, 161 Maiden Lane. 
935-48 








Don’t ruin your Health by taking villainous 
alcoholic compounds. GREENE’S OXYGENATED BITTERS aro 
purely medicinal, and may be relied on to cure dyspepsia, 
and all disorders of the stomach. Tried and True. JoHN 
F. Heyry, 8 and 9 College Place, New York. ° 


- WENCK’S 
PHARMACY, 


1,200 Broadway, cor. 29th Street, 
‘Under the Gilsey House), 


381 Sixth Ave., bet. 23d and 24th Sts., 
(Opposite Masonic Temple), 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Strictly Pure Chemicals, 








Fresh Drugs, 
Elegant Toilet Requisites, Etc. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


(ERECTED ON THE OLD SITE) 


UNION SQUARE, cor. of 15th Street, 


NEW YORK, 


NO expense has been spared in the erection 
of this Hotel, or in rendering it one of the most 
safe and convenient establishments in the city. It is 
heated by steam, and completely fire-proof throughout. 
It contains many fine suits of rooms, and possesses all 
the modern appliances necessary to the most perfect 
comfort and elegance. The house, which fronts on 
Union Square, is situated in a locality the most healthy 
and airy imaginable. It is, in addition. within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal Halls, fashionable 
Theatres and places of amusement. Lines of stages and 
horse-cars pass the door momentarily; while, to meet tho 
convenience of the public, in every relation, guests can 
board upon the American or European plan. 

Having conducted old Union Square Hotel for years, 
the undersigned, now that their new establishment is 
open, not only hope for the continuance of the patron- 
age of their old friends, but for extensive recognition on 
the part of the public generally, Prices as low as those 
of any first-class Hotel. 


DAM & SANBORN, 


my) Proprietors, 
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THE GREAT FINANCIAL PANIC.—CLOSING THE DOORS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE ON I7s MEMBERS, SATURDAY, SEPT. 2@rn. 
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THE GREAT FINANC!AL PANIC.—VIEW IN BROAD STREET, NEAR 
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THE !ANIC.—RUN ON THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, NO. 20 NASSAU STREET. 


THE GREAT FINANCIAL 
PANIC, 
CRASH IN WALL..STREET. 


RUSH ON THE BANKS. 


GRANT AT THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 





HE financial crisis through which our country, 
but more especially New York City, is now 
passing marks an era in our history that can never 
be forgotten. The ruin and failure wrought by this 
crash upon our money institutions is simply frightful 
to contemplate. Men who a few days ago were 
worth millions are to-day penniless. Banks and trust 
companies whose credit was considered as impreg- 
nable as the Government itself are to-day bank- 
rupt. Great railways, covering thousands of miles 
of territory, almost on the verge of completion and 
success, are to-day as worthless as so much old 











iron left to rust in the sand of the plains. The be. 
ginning of this frightful condition of affairs can 
safely be said to date back to the last session of 
Congress. Then it was that the discovery of the 
infamous knavery of the men in the Crédit Mobilier 
frauds was discovered and laid bare to all the world. 
So shocked ‘vere the people at this terrible abuse 
of trust of its servants in Congress, and the men to 
whom it had loaned its credit to help forward a 
great national enterprise—the Union Pacific Rail. 
road—that they immediately began to mete out 
punishment to the offenders, and to cry for a safe- 
guard against such abuses. 

The railroads were selected as the object of ven- 
geance. The cry was, Down with the railroads; 
down with the mercenary and tyrannical corpora- 
tions that are ruling and robbing us! In obedience 
to the call, the Government began a suit against 
the builders of the Union Pacific Railroad—a suit 
most sweeping in its character. The effect of this 
was the immediate depreciation of the bonds of this 
Company, which were worth ninety cents on the 
dollar when the suit began, and which to-day are 
quoted at seventy-three cents. This was enough in 
itself to scare the most courageous man ir the 
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TUE PANIC.—THE CORRIDOR OF THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, SATURDAY EVENING, 
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THE PANIC.—RUN ON THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, CORNER OF BROADWAY AND RECTOR STREET. 


world from investing his money in railroad securi- 
ties. And so was the war prosecuted against the 
railroads by the Grange Order and otherwise, until 
it became absolutely impossible for the financial 
agents of our new railroad schemes to get the peo- 
ple to invest their earnings in the bonds of such 
corporations. And the result was that no money 
could be raised to complete the roads, and work on 
them had to be stopped, which rendered almost ab- 
solutely as lost the money that had already been 
spent on them; and, of course, the credit of the 
financial agents who had advanced them this 
money became as worthless as the roads. 

The first indication of the impending crash was 
the heavy defalcation in the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, which occurred same six weeks ago. This 
was caused by the investment of the Company’s 
money in the securities of the new Willimantic Road 
in Connecticut, which cost the company over a 
half-million dollars. Then came the failure of 
Stockwell with his Pacific Mail, which ate up 
over a million dollars. As a sort of a novelty from 
the usual way came the discovery of a million or 
more forged railway bonds in the hands of the 
brokers of Wall Street. This was followed by the 





California election, which decided against the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, and compelled that rich and 
powerful corporation to suspend work on the 
branches of its road which it was building into 
Southern California and up into Oregon. The 
failure of the New York Warehouse Company, with 
the wealthy merchant Mr. Francis Skiddy at its 
head, came next, the cause being that it had con- 
tributed too much cash towards the completion 
of the Kansas, Missouri and Texas Railroad. 
Hardly had the public time to breathe freely again 
when the suspension of the well-known house of 
Kenyon, Cox & Co., with the Canada Southern Rail- 
road on its back, was announced, and right on the 
heels of which came the bankruptcy of the 
New York, Midland and Oswego Railroad. 
These were but the forerunners of the sad 
event of last Thursday, when the whole country, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, was appalled 
at the announcement of the suspension of the 
great banking-house of Jay Cooke & Co., which 
was carrying the finances of that stupendous under- 
taking, the Northern Pacific Railroad, on which at 
least $40,000,000 have already been expended. This 
failure set our financial men almost wild. The vicinity 





THE PANIC,—-THE PRESIDENT AND THE SECRETARY OF TIE TREASURY RECEIVING CATITALISTS ar 
THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL—THE PRESIDENT KEFUSLNG TO USE THE U, & THLASUBS. 
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of Wall and Broad and Nassau Streets immediately | 
began to be the scenes of the wildest excitement 
and panic. The streets became crowded with 
people, and the rumors of disaster were as numet 
ous as the persons who received and circulated 
them. The Gold Koom and the Stock Exchange 
were the scenes of the utmost disorder. Gold went 
up, and stocks and bonds went down. Before the 
usual hour for closing business had arrived, the 
failures of Richard Schell and several great firms 
Was announced. At night the excitement was 
continued at the Fifth Avenue and the other hotels 
Friday opened even worse than the previous day, 
The eminent firm of Fisk & Hatch, financial agents 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, was announced 
as suspended. The suspension of several other 
banking firms soon followed, and there began a run 
on some of the banks. The first attacked was the 
Fourth National, on Nassau Street, opposite the Sub- 
rreasury. Then followed the Union and the National 
Trust Companies. Depositors poured into these 
institutions and demanded their money; and so 
great was the confusion and frenzy of some of the 
people, that it was found necessary to station po- 
licemen to maintain order. The day closed with 
the failure of at least twenty well-known firms. 
Saturday capped the climax. The frenzy of the 
people seemed to increase rather than diminish 
when it was announced that the Bank of the Com- 
monwealth and the Union and the National Trust 








Fearing & Dellinger. PD. Randolph & Co 
Greenleaf, Norris & Co H. Smith & Seaver 
Hay & Warner Saxton & Roger 
Edward Haight & Co ussig, Fisher & Co 
Eugene J. Jackson ernam & Hoyt 
Lawrence Joseph V. H. Warren 

White, Defreitas & Rath Charles G. White & Co 

borne Williams & Boswick 
Whittemore & Anderson 


SS. oy 


424.3 


Corporations in New York. 
Bank of the Commonwealth 
National Trust Company 


Union Trust Company 


Fai “ures in Philade It hia. 


Charles P. Bayard De Haven & Brother 


H. H. Bull Henry H. Dougla 

E. W. Clarke & Co. Henry L. Fell 
Gelbough, Bond & Co George H. North 

T. C. Knight J. 8. & H. E. Yerkes 


John P. Lloyd. Union Banking Co 


| Miscellaneous. 
Thomas Squires & Son, Albany, N. Y. 
Horace Conn, Woburn, Mass, 
Franklin Banking Co., Chicago., Ill 
Taussig, Fisher, & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Powell & Co., Williamsport, Pa 
H. J. Morse & Co., Toronto, Canada. 
City Savings Bank, Burlington, la 





(From the Sun). 
DANIEL DREW’s OPINION. 
A Sun reporter called upon Daniel Drew Sunday 


evening. He is not very hopeful of an immediate 
clearing of the storm. He says the failure of the 
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; ‘There are so many plans that have been sug- 
gested to the President, that 1t is extremely difficult 
to say which is the better one. The general im- 
pression seems to be that the Government should 
call upon its reserve fund. Others maintain different 
theories.” 

| ‘Do you think that this would have a tendency 
| to settle matters?”’ 

‘*] think it would. It would certainly tend to re- 
store confidence among the people, and would also 
put considerable money into circulation.” 

‘Are you of the opimion that the closing of the 
Stock Exchange was necessary ?”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly it was a wise policy. I have no 
doubt it prevented many additional failures.” 

“Do vou think that there is any absolute neces- 
sity for the Government to interfere ?”’ 

‘** 1] think that it will be the only means to prevent 
the spread of the crisis. I understand that the 
President is averse to using the reserve fund, but, 
in my opinion, it will be the most effective measure.”’ 

‘*Mr. Gould, what do you think 1s the cause of 
the present monetary crisis ?”’ 

‘It is due tu many causes. In the first place, 
men who have made heavy advances for the con- 
struction of roads that can never pay a cent in re- 
turn. It is likewise due to the lack of confidence 
among the people on the street. And then, again, it 
undoubtedly originated from the bad financial 
management of the Government.” 

‘* In what respect has the financial policy of the 
Administration been bad?”’ 

In every respect. 
| ment shows its utter ignorance of financial matters, 
and the Administration as a whole lacks financial 














Every move of the Govern- | 





(Ocroner 4, 1873. 


would, of course, grant temporary relief, but what 
is wanted now is temporary aid. If this can be 
granted, the crisis has passed; if not, the worst is 
yet to come.” 

‘*Do you think there is any need for more green- 
backs?” 

‘*Why, no; I do not think there is. ‘Lluere is suf- 
ficient money in circulation, but the real difficulty is 
that people have lost faith in paper, which is largely 
required to carry on business."’ 





H. B. CLAFFLIN’s VIEWS, 


’ 


‘‘The credit of the country,’ said he, “is at the 
bottom good, and the country itself was never 


| more really prosperous than itis at present. It is 
| true we have indulged in a great deal of over 


speculation, and some men have mortgaged them- 
selves up to their necks in their race for fortune. 
But all this is not to say that the merchants who 
represent the great industries are not in a good 
condition. I look on this panic in the city as a 
purely speculative one, and I don’t believe it will 
aflect us—that is, if it stops where it is, and I 
believe the end has been reached. The action of 
the Clearing House Committee to-day has been a 
very wise one, and will, I have no doubt, restore 
universal confidence. The system proposed is a 
safe and a good one, and will work well. On Mon- 
day I think all this trouble will be over and things 
will go on well. In no manner can trade be 
affected by this, and I have no idea that the panic 
will touch us. Had it continued, certainly | think 
the results might have been very serious, because, 
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THE GREAT FINANCIAL PANIC.—INTERSECTION OF NASSAU AND BROAD STREETS WITH WALL STREET—VIEW OF THE SUB-TREASURY, JAY COOKE & CO.’S BANK, 


AND THE WESTERN UNION 


Compamies had suspended. The Secretary of the 
Treasury came into the aid of the banks with the 
purchase of Government bonds, but only one- 
eighth of the amount necessary to allay the panic 
could be secured, and so the desired effect was not 
had. At noon ruin seemed to stare everybody 
in the face. Then it was that the Stock Exchange 
was closed, and all sales and purchases of stocks 
strictly forbidden. The presiding officers of all the 
banks met in council, and determined ona policy for 
self-protection, which they thought would put 
anend tothe panic. In the evening the President 
arrived at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and remained 
there until Sunday evening, in consultation with 
eminent merchants and bankers about the mode of 
relief the Government could give the people. He 
refused to accede to their demand to aid the banks 
with the Treasury balance of $44,000,000. 





FULL LIST OF FAILURES. 
The following is a full list of the reported suspen- | 
sions as far as can be ascertained: 
Individual Bankers and Brokers in New York. 
George B. Aliey & Co. Amos M. Kidder. 
Beers & Edwards. Kenyon Cox & Co 
Brown, Wadsworth & Co. Ketchum & Belknap. 
Theodore Berdell. éacob Little & Co 
W. E. Connor. W. G. Moorehead & Co. 
Jay Cooke & Co. Miller & Walsh. 
Day & Morse Peter M. Myers & Co 
Fisk & Hatch Marvin & Brothers 
Fitch & Company. Thomas Reed & Co 





Trust Company took him entirely by surprise, as he 
had always considered it upon too solid a basis to 
be shaken by any ordinary panic. The reporter 


spoke of the rumor that he and Jay Gould had been | 


heavy gainers by the disastrous occurrences of the 
past few days, and further, that they had worked 
together to bear the market. ‘‘ I have seen reports 
to that effect,” said he, ‘in the morning papers, 
but they are entirely without foundation. I have 
had no business transactions with Jay Gould for 
many years. Not,’’ added Mr. Drew, ‘‘ that I have 
any especial reason for not wishing to deal with 
him, but I have had no occasion to do so. I don’t 
know whether he made any money by the panic, but I 
know I didn’t. In fact, I have not been personally 
interested in it in any way, and I have not even 
formed an opinion as to the cause of so many 
failures. All I know about it,’ concluded Mr. 
Drew, evincing an unmistakable desire to terminate 
the interview, ‘‘ is that it is a very bad affair for the 
country, and one from which it will not soon re- 
cover.’ 





(From the World.) 
Jay GovuLp’s OPINION. 


Amidst the vast throng which filled the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel there was one man who attracted 
unusual attention. Men followed him wherever he 
went, and no sooner did he open his mouth to speak 
than eager listeners made ready to catch every 
word. It was’ Jay Gould. The writer had an in- 
terview with him. He thought that prompt and 
immediate action was required of the Government. 

‘What policy would in your opinion tend to re- 
store confidence and stay the crisis?” the writer 
asked. 


TELEGRAPH OFFICE, FROM THE DREXEL BUILDING, 


ON FRIDAY, 


ability. What does a second-rate lawyer know of 
finance? and I am positive that the | resident is not 
entirely acquainted with financial aflairs. and de- 
pends upon his Secretary for information.”’ 

** What do you think of the rumor that the banks 
will suspend to-morrow ?” 

‘* My impression is that if the public confidence is 
increased by the adopted governmental policy, 
whatever that may be, it will have a tendency to 
yrevent a run, otherwise I cannot say what may 
happen.” 

“Do you think that the crisis has passed ?”’ 

“I do not know. If the Government adopts a 
good policy, it may be that the worst is over. If 
not, no man can foretell what will occur.” 

‘When do you think the Stock Exchange will 
reopen?” 

‘* That is also something that nobody can say. It 
all depends upon the state of affairs. If everything 
has quieted down, they may reopen on Tuesday. 
Otherwise no one can say what may result even in 





the immediate future.” 

‘What is your opinion of the probable effect of 
the issue of the loan certificates in the morning ?”’ 

‘“‘T understand that the merchants have prepared 
a petition to be presented to the Government, which 
is now being circulated for signatures, asking that 
the Government issue twenty millions of bonds to 
counteract the influence of the ten million loan 
certificates.”’ 

“Will that suggestion be adopted by the Gov- 
ernment?” 

“ Of course, I cannot say. No mancanrely upon 
the probable financial policy of an administration, 
but it may possibly happen that the suggestion will 
‘be received with favor. All measures proposed 


SEPT. 





19TH. 


you see, country merchants are coming into town 
now with money, and a stoppage of the circulation 
of currency would be a very serious disaster. But 
all is right now.” 





REVERDY JOHNSON’S OPINION. 


‘The President, without doubt, is without legal 
power to issue any portion of the $44,000,000. He 
(the President) says as much as that himself, and on 
meeting me in the corridor asked my opinion about 
it. I told him that there was no legal warranty, but 
if I were in his place, and deemed that the exi- 
igency demanded such a measure, I would surely 
order it. This has become a national calamity. To- 
morrow, unless relief is given, all the city banks 
will suspend. The result would be a general sus- 
pension throughout the country, and a prostration 
unequaled even by the catastrophe of 1857. The 
President coincided with me in the matter, and I am 
to write him a letter on the subject at five o’clock."’ 





WHITELAW ReEID’s VIEW. 

“Tf, now, Wall Street can emulate to some small 
extent the imperturbable spirit with which the 
President views the conclusion, we shall get through 
the day far better than anybody last night was 
hoping. There are substantial reasons for the 
failure of many houses that have gone, and the 
serious crippling of some that stand ; but legitimate 
business is sound, the country is full of wealth, 
values are back to a reasonable basis, the brokers 
are sensibly stopping business till they can get the 
reckoning; and if we are not cowards, but manly 
men, we can pull through.” 





